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STUDY OF 


MANKIND 


by B. A. Howard, M.A. 3s. 6d. net 


THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND 
provides an excellent background for the 
work of any adult education class. Its aim 
is to counteract the narrowing effect of 
specialising in any one subject, and to give 
some idea of knowledge as a whole. 


Mr. Howard discusses the evolution of the 
Universe, of Man, his Society and his 
Knowledge, and then against the back- 
ground thus provided, he deals with the 
problems facing the citizen in a modern 
state. His method is in no way dogmatic, 
nor is the book ‘popular science.’ It is 
intended to provoke thought and discussion, 
to induce an awareness of what should be 
thought about. It should be useful to a 
lecturer planning a general science course, 
and to any student taking any course at all. 


If you will write to us, we shall be pleased 
to send you a prospectus describing the 
book. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
7 QUEEN SQUARE, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON W.C.| 
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ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be bork a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing 
in the journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


Speech and Adult Education 


CLIVE SANSOM 


Lecturer in Speech Training at the Borough Road Training College, 
Isleworth 


E use speech so much today that we take it for granted. And 

like most things we take for granted, we use it rather badly. 
This is not only true of our talk at home, where perfect speech would be 
unnatural and even ridiculous (Mr. Shaw has pointed out that if he were 
to speak at the breakfast-table as he speaks on the platform, his wife 
would think that he had gone mad); it is also true of the talk which 
most of us use outside the home, and even on special occasions. At 
the adult school, for instance, and at lectures and speeches of every 
kind, the audience is often prevented from receiving all that the 
lecturer can give, and perhaps all that he thinks he is giving, because 
he does not speak well. Lecturers are inclined to think that their work 
is finished once they have prepared their subject, but actually it is only 
half done. There are always two parts to a prepared speech—the 
collection of material, and its delivery—and one needs as much care 
as the other. 

Before I go any further, perhaps I should explain what I mean 
by ‘good speech,’ and at the same time try to show how much it 
affects our lives. For I am not considering merely the type of pro- 
nunciation one uses, but speech in, its widest and deepest sense. . 

Almost any spoken phrase is capable ¢ of qwo interpzetations-- what 
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the speaker thinks he says, and what the listener thinks the speaker 
says! There needs to be a continual adjustment between these two 
points of view, for if the speaker cannot express himself adequately 
the communication is imperfect, and if the listener has not grasped all 
that is implied the speaker has not really achieved self-expression. 
Self-expression and communication, then, are complementary, 
but it will simplify matters if we try to separate them here and con- 
sider self-expression first. 

True self-expression is the expression of the whole self—the physical, 
intellectual, emotional and spiritual (or imaginative) sides of one’s 
personality. Naturally one side may be more strongly represented at 
times than others. Certain situations, for instance, act more on the 
emotions, and we speak with greater feeling and intensity. This side is 
seen most clearly in our involuntary exclamations of fear, surprise, 
anger or delight. On other occasions the intellectual side may be far 
more prominent, as in logical argument or the reading of scientific 
reports. But a speaker should be capable of expressing every side of 
his personality, simply and sincerely. 

He cannot do this if one side is preventing another from freeing 
itself—for example, if there is a physical defect, such as ‘cleft palate,’ 
which interferes with the normal working of the speech organs; or if, 
through habit, he does not use his lips, tongue and lower jaw properly, 
or strains his throat when speaking. Complete expression is impossible, 
too, if one’s emotions temporarily override the mind. We have prob- 
ably all been in situations when our nerves were so affected that for 
the time being we were unable to speak at all. When this nervous 
tension is continual it causes bodily tension, and in extreme cases re- 
sults in stammering. If the intellect is weak, very little of any kind can 
be expressed satisfactorily. The speech will suffer from the same 
defects as the thought, and will lack order and clarity. And if the 
spiritual side is undeveloped, the speech will be unimaginative—never 
truly creative. 

So, from the point of view of self-expression, good speech is speech 
which can express the whole personality, freely and without conscious 
effort. 

*+‘Now fot communication. First of all; before there can be com- 
munication of any kind, the speech must be audible! In a public address 
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every word that is said must be heard by each member of the audience 
with no more effort on his part than on the speaker’s. This, of course, 
depends on the speaker’s ability to use his speech organs correctly. 
Secondly, for complete communication, there must be contact between 
speaker and listener. This is not merely an intellectual contact; for 
the purely intellectual content of a phrase is sometimes no more its 
full meaning than the paraphrase of a poem contains the real meaning 
of the poet. Often it is ‘the meaning behind the meaning’ that matters. 
There needs to be comprehension on all the levels of understanding. 
In other words, the best speaker is one who is able to communicate 
to all sides of the listener’s personality, just as he can express all sides 
of his own. 

Finally, from the listener’s point of view, there is the actual sound 
that comes to him. A speaker with an unpleasing voice (I am speaking 
now of the quality of voice, and not of pronunciation) can sometimes 
‘get away with it’ because of his strength of feeling or intellectual 
power. Those who heard Mr. H. G. Wells broadcasting for the first 
time may remember a feeling of amusement when he started. But 
he had not spoken for more than a minute before we had forgotten 
the voice almost entirely, because of the conviction and sincerity 
behind it. From another speaker, however, a voice of that kind could 
be intensely irritating. 

In the same way, a speaker with a type of pronunciation that is 
limited to one district may find communication difficult when he 
moves outside that area. Even if there is communication of general 
meaning—and that is hard enough in extreme cases—the differences 
in ‘accent’ may prevent communication of feeling: speaker and listener 
do not really make contact, and therefore do not understand each 
other in the full sense..We do not always realise, I think, how far habit 
is responsible for our reactions to other people’s speech. It is even 
possible to feel a strong dislike for a speaker for no other reason than 
that he speaks a dialect different from the one we have become accus- 
tomed to in our surroundings. 

The same is true of class dialects. I do not believe that anyone speak- 
ing with what is called an ‘Oxford accent,’ or the kind of speech used 
by many educated persons in the upper classes, can ever truly make 
contact with working-class people, whether in London or Tyneside. 
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Mr. Aldous Huxley has confessed his failure in the distressed areas. 
As soon as he spoke, he said, he placed a barrier between himself and 
the people he wanted to understand. 

For this reason, the best ‘accent,’ unless it is a dialect used in its 
own surroundings, is one that is not regarded as an accent at all— 
that is to say, one which cannot be attached to any single district or 
class level. We have all heard some speakers who possess this un- 
obtrusive type of accent that does not ‘put the listener off’? whoever 
he happens to be; and there seems little doubt that education, broad- 
casting and improved conditions of living will make it general, and 
that eventually there will be a more or less ‘standard pronunciation’ 
acceptable in any part of England. This, by the way, would not mean 
standard speech. We might all have exactly the same pronunciation for 
every word, and yet be completely individual in speech. For speech is 
the expression of personality, and cannot be standardized. It need not 
mean the death of dialects, either, for these could still be used for 
everyday purposes in their own surroundings. 

To sum up the two sides, then—communication and self-expression 
—I should say that good speech is speech which can completely 
satisfy both speaker and listener, anywhere and under any circum- 
stances. 

But how is this to be achieved? First of all, I think, by getting people 
interested in speech so that they cease to take it for granted. Nothing 
effective can be done unless people want to do it, and we shall have 
gone a long way if we can make them realize that speech affects and 
is affected by everything we do, and that good speech is much more 
than a matter of pronunciation. Those who are organizing adult 
education groups or compiling syllabuses for adult schools and evening 
lectures could do much to awaken this interest with a series of lectures 
on speech from various angles. There might be one on the origin of 
speech, describing its gradual emergence from animal noises and 
gesture; a second on the psychology of speech. Another might be 
concerned with the place of speech and writing in the growth of 
civilization, and their different use of words in the present day, in 
conversation, public speaking, and in novels, poems, business letters, 
newspapers and advertisements. Other talks might be given on the 
use of speech for esthetic purposes—the interpretation of the printed 
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word in reading, acting and verse speaking—and the effect of the 
theatre, cinema and radio on spoken English. 

Even more useful would be a simple explanation of phonetics. 
We need a better understanding of the speech we use in ordinary daily 
life. Most of us, even educationalists, are prejudiced on speech matters 
and have our opinions formed largely by habit and environment. It 
would be enlightening to a great many people if they were to study 
speech as scientifically and objectively as they studied chemistry or 
physics. Unfortunately, for most of them the word ‘phonetics’ means 
merely phonetic symbols and their use in language-teaching. Actually 
it is the study of the whole natural structure of speech. Through it we 
discover how sounds are made, what the positions are of lips, tongue 
and soft palate for the making of the various vowels and consonants, 
and the dozens of intricate adjustments that are possible within the 
small area of the mouth. We realize that there are some forty-six 
different sounds in the spoken language compared with the twenty-six 
letters of the written alphabet, and that even these may vary consider- 
ably. We understand how they are fitted into the complete phrase; how 
certain words and syllables are stressed more than others, and how a 
word may be differently pronounced in different positions in a sen- 
tence; how some sounds are naturally longer than others, and how they 
are shortened or still further lengthened for emphasis. We learn, too, 
of the natural rhythms and intonations of English, and the use of the 
‘neutral vowel’ (the vowel that is in the first syllable of ‘about’ and 
the second syllable of ‘sailor’ or ‘father’), and how necessary it is for 
full understanding that these are preserved in the more prepared type 
of speaking. Dr. Ida Ward’s Phonetics of English is the best written 
introduction to the subject. University College, London, has an excel- 
lent three-term course for teachers and there are shorter courses at 
the Speech Institute. 

If these talks are successful, they will arouse a general interest in 
speech, and should turn the attention of some of the listeners to a 
definite speech-training class. This would help them to overcome 
many of the difficulties in the way of good speaking by giving them 
control over the machinery of speech. First breath-control, which is 
essential for any sustained talking. The speaker must be able to take 
in all the breath he needs quickly and easily without waste of effort. 
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Secondly, he should be able to control his tone so that it can convey 
all he wishes, and develop the use of the sinuses and resonating cavities 
of the face which amplify the tone and make it carry. And thirdly, he 
must control the actual organs of speech which shape the breath into 
sounds. This is perhaps most difficult of all, because our lips, tongue, 
lower jaw and soft palate have got into habits (usually lazy ones) and 
have been working in this way, more or less unconsciously, for years. 
If we are to change pronunciation, articulate more clearly, and gener- 
ally improve our speech, we have to learn new habits. 

There are now classes in speech training at evening institutes in 
many towns, though one needs to be sure that they are run on phonetic 
lines. Training of the old ‘elocutionary’ type can be worse than none at 
all, and may produce unnatural, affected speech that has little relation 
to life. If members of an adult education centre are unable to find a 
suitable class, it might be possible for them to start a speech-group of 
their own. The local education authority would probably be able to 
help with suggestions. 

It should be possible, too, to give a further incentive to speech 
training by encouraging groups in talking and story-telling, for 
the shyer members, and public speaking and debate for the more 
confident. These would give practice in the expression of ideas in a 
more concise and interesting way than can usually be achieved in 
conversation. With a group attached to an adult school, they would 
also be a good preparation for lectures and discussions. Other mem- 
bers might find enjoyment in meetings for the reading of novels, essays 
and biographies. There is a difference for most people between reading 
with the eye and ‘reading with the ear,’ and some books take on a new 
significance when they are spoken aloud. Play-readings, of course, 
have always been popular, and if there was sufficient dramatic interest 
an acting club might be started (the British Drama League would 
help here) for producing occasional plays and sketches. Or verse 
speaking and choral speaking might be studied. Since Miss Marjorie 
Gullan introduced it into this country, choral speaking has become 
increasingly popular, and has been found particularly useful with 
groups whose members are too nervous or bashful to speak alone. 
There are adult speaking choirs at many training colleges, literary 
societies and evening institutes, and the art is beginning to penetrate 
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the theatre for the first time since the Greeks. Gordon Bottomley, 
T. S. Eliot, W. H. Auden and Archibald MacLeish are among the 
poets who have written verse plays containing spoken choruses: 
The Acts of St. Peter, Murder in the Cathedral, The Dog Beneath the 
Skin and Panic being examples. 

Any of these activities would help to produce a creative interest in 
words. In recent years words have lost much of their power and mean- 
ing through over-use. They have tended to become quotations, re- 
peated with very little thought or imagination. There are few better 
ways of appreciating the true value of words than to speak those that 
have been written, by artists, with economy and perfection. 

These special activities—choral speaking and acting especially— 
are also great helps in assisting personal development. And, as we have 
seen, the development of speech in the individual cannot really be 
separated from the development of the individual as a whole. Any class 
that helps to free the personality is, in a sense, a speech class, and all 
adult education is education for speech. In a still wider sense (though 
this is digressing), the development of speech in society cannot be 
separated from the development of society as a whole. We cannot 
entirely remove ‘slum speech,’ for example, unless we remove the 
slums, and rather dull, mediocre speech will exist to some extent so long 
as there are dull, mediocre towns and suburbs. There is not a part of 
society, in fact, to which speech cannot be related, and the general 
improvement of speech depends to a large extent on the improvement 
of social conditions. 

So far nothing definite has been said about listening, but we have 
become so accustomed to speech that listening requires almost as 
much training as speaking. The noise that townspeople have to 
endure is also responsible for our loss of concentration on speech. 
Motors, road drills, the radio used unintelligently—all these have the 
effect of dulling our sense of hearing as well as damaging our nerves. 
Therefore, alongside the speech classes, we should be training our- 
selves to hear afresh, to listen with a new ear, and above all perhaps, 
to appreciate silence, which is the touchstone of speech. 

Implicit in intelligent listening is criticism—of our own and other 
people’s speech. We should be capable of distinguishing good speak- 
ing from bad, sincerity from insincerity, the creative from the super- 
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ficial and secondhand. We are in a great danger, I believe, at the present 
time, of being led away by a mass-reaction to words. Words have 
become so numerous that we often slur over them intellectually while 
allowing them to influence us emotionally. This can be seen in the 
attitude of men and women in dictator countries. But it is also apparent 
in our own country—in politics, in our respect for the catch-phrases 
of newspapers and advertisers. We need to pull words to pieces more, 
to consider what they really mean, and to take nothing for granted. 
And we need to use words ourselves with more intelligence and imagina- 
tion. Good speaking and good democracy depend ultimately on the 
same thing—an attitude that is both critical and creative. 


Education for Citizenship—In England 
and the U.S.A. 


KARL POLANYI 


HE unique peculiarity of the United Statesamong modern nations 

is that they were established straightaway as a society rather 
than as a state. It is probably the only instance in history that such a 
task should have been deliberately undertaken, or perhaps even 
contemplated. And yet, the first Americans were definitely society- 
builders, not state-builders. Whether the freedom of communal 
worship or the freedom of material betterment was the end primarily 
sought by them, they invariably identified the policy with a mode of 
social existence the rules of which derived their validity not so much 
from positive legislation as from the nature of things. They regarded 
society as a rational proposition the principles of which derive from 
natural and Divine law without the intervention of the political 
state. But by thus refusing to recognise territorial sovereignty and 
state power as the precondition of society, they were implicitly 
rejecting the idea of politics which refers precisely to the establish- 
ment and manipulation of such sovereignty and power. In effect, the 
main aim of the American Constitution was to prevent the emergence 
of such sovereignty. Accordingly, politics, in every sense of the 
term, remained a more or less peripheric and subsidiary sphere in 
the American social experiment. 
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As in all other countries of the Western type, state and politics 
occupy the centre of the stage in England. Society is here a pre- 
dominantly unconscious growth, founded and established by no 
man, and the structure of which is, by its very nature, removed from 
human interference. The road to change leads mainly through legis- 
lation. State and politics are here eminently the means by which 
members of the community govern, uphold, modify or transform 
society. 

In England, therefore, the citizen is primarily related to politics, 
whereas in America he is related to society direct. The difference is 
momentous. Education for politics means in England education for the 
use of power, personal preparation for rule. In America education 
‘for politics,’ as traditional politics go, would be almost a contra- 
diction in terms. The corresponding process is education for social 
existence. Far from being a preparation for rule, it is a preparedness 
for adjustment to one’s surroundings. It consists of a technique of 
behaviour with regard to the two basic facts of American life: the 
existence of manifold voluntary groupings in which the individual 
takes a part and a continuous process of almost convulsive change in 
human and natural surroundings. 

The two basic facts are closely linked with one another. Extreme 
individualism, both mental and material; anarchism in relation to the 
coercive functions of the state; unlimited competition as the organizing 
principle of economic life—these basic tenets of American society 
worked for swift and sweeping change in an empty continent. Except 
for the old South and New England, where, on the whole, stability 
prevailed, the America of to-day is the outcome of one long sustained 
surge of change that has transmuted the very fastnesses of the earth, 
raising thousands of settlements to dizzy heights and ploughing 
almost as many under again; blasting life from mountain flanks and 
rocketing skyscrapers from the plains; disrooting the primeval cover 
of the ground, forest and grass, and replacing them by ploughed 
fields and flying ports—with stunning results both of a creative 
and a woefully destructive kind. In this maelstrom of change social 
environment underwent at a forced pace every manner of trans- 
formation linked with the phenomenon of growth or, occasionally, decay. 

Such, in terms of social reality, was the background of the American 
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approach to the problem of the réle of the citizen in the community 
and, eventually, to the educational needs of the citizen with a view 
to this rdle of his. For the success of the community obviously 
depended upon the achievement of its individual members, and, no 
less manifestly, the fate of these members upon the measure of success 
(or failure) attained by the community as a whole. Perhaps the most 
striking illustration of this mutuality of benefits between citizen and 
communal group was offered by the rise of real estate values in 
America, this ever-active propelling motor of the greatest shift of 
population known in modern history. Under permanent duress the 
American learned to realise the thousand ways in which the individual 
can behave constructively towards the group to which he belongs 
and can influence creatively that process of change in which he is 
both an active and a passive partner. 

Thus it came about that the Americans as a people acquired a 
unique knowledge of the manifold correlations involved in social 
change. The effect of individual behaviour upon human surroundings, 
on the group and its functions, especially with a view to their pro- 
spective evolution, is a field of experience on which American families 
will carry on sustained discussions that would seem almost pointless 
to non-Americans. Often the subject will be the changing function 
of the family life, of marriage and parentage; the changing relationship 
of sets of friends in the depression period; the changing form and 
content of cultural and intellectual pursuits, if not the function of 
education itself, its aims and methods, both in relation to the earning 
capacity of the children and to the diminishing functions of the family 
under changing conditions. And invariably, the point will be: What 
to do about it? which, more often than not, means, how to behave 
about it, individually. Behaviourism as a school of psychology is 
merely an abstraction from the methods applied in practice in the 
United States when dealing with the reactions between individuals 
and surroundings. A community which habitually does not look to 
political means to shape their own social destinies must tend, even if 
unconsciously, to evolve some educational technique which will 
teach the individual to deal with the problem of social change single- 
handed. The often ridiculed efforts of American educationalists to 
bring this process under the control of consciousness by developing 
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handy methods of investigation into the facts of social change with a 
view to mastering them are the equivalent, in a non-political type of 
society, of ‘education for politics.’ Not for nothing has America 
become the home of descriptive sociology, the study of human 
relationships and ‘integrated’ social curricula. Some of it may lack 
discipline and maturity—taken all in all, it is a priceless start for the 
development of new organs of consciousness in a complex society. 
American society was a society of change, because it was born out 
of a rebellion against a semi-feudal state power on the background 
of free land. English society, which continues to embody the principles 
of feudal social organization more completely than any other society 
of the Western industrial type, became a society of stability. The 
principle underlying its economic organization is that of an assured 
standard of living on the basis of accepted social inequality. English 
society is a society of a feudal type, not on account of the prepon- 
derant role of the aristocracy in public life, but because its economics 
are that of a producers’ society. Not as a consumer but as a producer 
does the citizen play his main part in industrial life. Accordingly, the 
social accessories of economic life are invariably fashioned in such a 
manner as to aim at securing to the producer the maximum stability 
of conditions of work, earnings, professional honour and traditions. 
Unlimited competition, atomistic individualism, an anarchistic 
impatience with regulation, have got but scant room in such a system. 
Distribution of incomes is governed by the feudal idea of suum 
cuique. The mutual recognition of their respective privileges and 
monopolies on the part of the various professional and vocational 
groups forms the basis of social cohesion. And the supreme guarantor 
as well as, to an increasing degree, also the regulator of these privileges 
is, to-day, the state. The decision as to the share of the producers in 
the national income falls, therefore, largely in the realm of politics. 
Education for politics in such a basically feudal society is education 
of a privileged class for the task of leadership, responsibility and rule 
in the state. This is supplemented by the complementary education 
of the other classes to be ruled and to make use of their rights and 
privileges within their own limited sphere. Incidentally, a complete 
dichotomy of the educational system proper is the result—the famous 
‘two nations’ with their two ways of speech, two manners of behaviour, 
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two levels of social responsibility, two outlooks on life. In effect, the 
broad masses of the population of England must be regarded as only 
comparatively literate. They are not taught to master their mother 
tongue at school; they lack the capacity of self-expression by written 
word as well as by word of mouth. Only through the grant of ascholar- 
ship to higher education (a chance which is, recently, more liberally 
accorded) can the offspring of the common people escape this socially 
degrading form of aphasia. In such cases, however, the privileged 
child must leave his people and join the higher social strata for good 
and all. If his children were, eventually, to consort with their less 
fortunate cousins, they might pick up an ‘accent.’ Distinctions of 
speech have almost the rigidity of a colour bar in England. Segregation 
of the children of the ‘under-privileged’ is the inevitable consequence. 
The nation has become so accustomed to this qualified form of caste 
system that the political unity of the nation, far from being endangered, 
has been, in the past, rather strengthened by this system. 

It is doubtful, however, whether England will be able to hold 
her own in the international field under this system in the future. 
The outlook of the upper class in world politics is practical and realist; 
public schools like Eton, Harrow, Rugby or Winchester; the old 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge; an admirable tradition of 
conferences, summer schools, and carefully prepared discussions helps 
to keep them up to the mark. The outlook of the working classes, 
on the other hand, is sentimental and ‘idealist’ in the sense of being 
out of touch with reality. This is a matter of serious consequence for 
Great Britain’s national policy. Formally, policy in England is directed 
by a democratic parliament which must, in the nature of things, rely 
on an effective opposition in the fulfilment of its task. But during the 
Ethiopian crisis the Labour Party, although agreeing in the main 
with the sanctionist line of the government, failed to urge effective 
sanctions upon a reluctant cabinet, presumably because this would 
have involved some measure of support for rearmament on the part 
of Labour. This lack of push and grasp was hardly the result of any 
essential divergence of interests within the ranks of the party. The 
failure to face up to the responsibilities of the situation was simply 
due to the absence of any political education of a realist kind on the 
ranks of the masses. 
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The average working-class man of whatever political creed is an 
idealist in that ominous sense of the word which connotes thinking 
in terms divorced from reality. His political thinking invariably tends 
to move between the two poles of the antithesis selfishness and 
altruism. It is this false antithesis of an obviously religious origin 
which hides reality from him. For no community can ever be faced 
by such an alternative in politics. The reference of politics is to aims 
and ends, whatever they happen to be. A community may be seeking 
primarily its own material interests; it may entirely subordinate these 
to some romantic or religious interest. The one thing it can not do is 
to cease to follow its interests. To the current idealist such a recogni- 
tion smacks of cynicism. This is curious enough, since this recognition 
implies that spiritual or religious interests are as actual as so-called 
material ones. But unfortunately our idealist has come to link the 
word interest with the association of sordid motives. It may seem 
curious, but he associates his own interest with narrow selfishness 
and the interest of the other man with broad idealism. This explains 
his insistent refusal to envisage politics as a matter of his own interest. 
That this interest may, and in fact, does, mainly consist in the achieve- 
ment of human ideals, makes no appeal to him. Quite naturally, on 
the other hand, he is loth to sacrifice his own obvious, immediate 
interests whatever they be, to the other man’s interests. So he is unable 
to decide either way. Permanently baffled, he turns to the methods of 
wishful thinking which yield a ready solution: reality, that is the 
stuff which forces decisions upon men, is eliminated from the realms 
of politics, which is thus elevated into the sphere of a roaming altruism. 
His attitude to political facts is that of the transcendentalist towards 
the material world—he disapproves of it, if he does not faintly doubt 
its existence, and resents any reference to it as an attack on his funda- 
mental convictions. The type of mind described above is simply the 
secularised form of the transcendentalist attitude nourished by the 
religious revival of the time of the industrial revolution. If the 
Wesleyan movement is often credited with having saved England 
from a social revolution it certainly achieved that result only by 
turning the minds away from this world and incidentally blinding 
them to the realities of social action. During the second half of the 
nineteenth century the religious was replaced by a secular content 
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no less transcendental in character. The League of Nations, for instance, 
is to the common British idealist not a political but a religious idea, as 
has often been remarked, but unhappily, which is often overlooked, 
of a type of religion that has allowed itself to be divorced from 
reality. What is true of the League of Nations holds good of the 
Empire, the international situation, working-class politics. With the 
one great exception of Trade Unionism, there is no field of social 
reality in which thinking has outgrown the secularised form of an 
unreal religion. The fact that the religious sources of this mentality 
are mainly unconscious makes it almost impossible to reduce these airy 
ideals to reality. Switch the conversation from international to industrial 
affairs and the man with whom you speak undergoes a sea-change. 
The vague, helpless and puzzled expression vanishes from his face 
and the exponent of a woolly idealism is transformed before your eyes 
into a different person, whose mind, whatever its bent be, mirrors 
with a striking accuracy both the broad principles and the intricate 
details of the industrial situation. Any fruitful investigation into the 
problem of a realist education of the masses must, we feel, start from 
here. 


50 Years of Extension Lectures 


N the autumn of 1877 the first course of University Extension 

Lectures was delivered at Norwich under the auspices of the 
University of Cambridge. In July 1937 the Diamond Jubilee of this 
event was celebrated. In the intervening 6o years similar courses 
have been arranged in an unbroken series, and that they continue 
to meet a demand is shewn by the fact that over the last 20 years 
attendance at the evening courses has averaged over 200 per lecture 
and that the University Extension Society in Norwich is one of the 
most vigorous and enterprising in the country. Indeed it can face the 
future with as much confidence as it can look back upon the past with 
satisfaction. This record, which may be paralleled, but not surpassed, 
in a few centres in the north of England, is one of which the ancient 
city of Norwich may well be proud. It is also an indication that the 
“Lecture Course” has an important part to play in the provision of 
adult education in this country. 
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Training for Citizenshipi and Adult 
Education 
EVA M. HUBBACK 
Mrs. Hubback, Principal of Morley College and Honorary Secretary 


of the Association for Education in Citizenship, opens a discussion in 
which four other members of the Institute also participate. We shall 
welcome further opinions for publication in the December issue. 


] HAVE been asked to open a discussion on education for citizen- 
ship—what it is, whether its development should be encouraged 
and if so, what part the adult education movement should play in 
this development. 

Let us start with a definition of ‘education for citizenship,’ of 
which phrase there are almost as many interpretations as there are 
people using it. Many appear to confuse the term ‘citizen’ with that 
of ‘individual,’ and thus identify education for citizenship with the 
whole range of education. At the other extreme, we find the term 
limited to the study of a ‘subject’ dealing with the facts of the political 
and economic system of to-day. I suggest that the meaning should 
be narrower than the first and broader than the second of these 
interpretations. It should cover the education of the individual for 
his political responsibilities and for certain of his social relations. 
Education for citizenship in this sense forms, therefore, one of the 
aims of education only and must be differentiated from those aspects 
of education—whether moral, intellectual, physical or aesthetic— 
which are directed either to the development of the whole man, 
or to his vocational or cultural interests. 

The training of the whole man is obviously a pre-requisite of good 
citizenship, as no-one can be a good citizen who is not first a good 
man; and no-one can be a well-educated, well-equipped citizen who 
has not had the opportunity by means of his education to develop 
his potentialities. In discussing training for citizenship, however, 
these wider aspects of education must be taken for granted; and 
instead of ranging over the whole field of education, our discussion 
must confine itself to considering the ethical basis, the technical equip- 
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menvand the habits of thought man needs for his political and social 
relationships; if other words fr his functions as a citizen. 

In this country, the vast majority of citizens still have faith in 
Democracy, and wish to see it continue successfully to withstand the 
challenge from the authoritarian states. Before, therefore, we enquire 
how our citizens should be educated politically, we must ask what are 
the qualities which ought to be developed in the citizen of a demo- 
cratic community and what is the intellectual equipment he should 
possess. 

Of these the moral qualities are far and away the most important, 
as they provide the motive force. It is essential that he should have a 
keen sense of social responsibility, the power of imaginative sympathy 
with those whose circumstances differ from his own. He must desire 
to serve the community and must have a firm faith in freedom, both 
of speech and action, in so far as it does not conflict with the freedom 
of others. His intellectual equipment must include a basis of know- 
ledge of economic facts of contemporary civilization, and the love of 
truth and the power of clear, independent and unprejudiced thought 
with regard to these facts. 

The need deliberately to train our citizens for their functions in 
a democratic state has always been there. *“No political thinker from 
Aristotle to Milne was fool enough to think that Democracy would 
work at its best except in an educational system designed to make 
intelligent citizenship possible.’ This is true, but it is also true that 
since the War the need has become ever more pressing and urgent 
owing to the challenge to Democracy issued by the dictatorships 
and to the increasingly intricate and complex nature of the problems 
with which a modern democratic government has to deal. 

How then can education best tackle the task of helping the citizens 
of a democratic state to be possessed of the ‘active wisdom’ demanded 
of them? 

It is obvious that the development of the qualities and the acquisition 
of the intellectual equipment which have been referred to can only 
be achieved through the co-operation of every department of educa- 
tion and by means of the use of many different methods. 


* New Statesman. 
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These methods—whatever type of education is being considered— 
can perhaps be most conveniently grouped under two headings:— 

The Indirect Method. This shows how training for citizenship 
arises naturally from the general life of the school, college, class, or 
voluntary association of any kind, and ‘ m active participation in 
the affairs of a small community. It does not concern itself with giving 
knowledge about the modern world, nor with any training in clear 
thinking in the political and economic problems of to-day, as it 
relies on the principle of ‘transfer,’ i.e. that emotions, skills and habits 
acquired in one set of circumstances or in connection with one subject 
will be applied in later life to other circumstances or to the study of 
other subjects. Those who hold this view consider, for instance, 
that loyalty to the smaller community will automatically result later 
in a desire to serve town or country; that the use of the scientific 
method in the physical sciences will be adopted automatically when 
dealing with the social sciences; and that the study of the world in the 
past is the best preparation for understanding the world of to-day. 

The direct method is designed to supplement and not to supplant 
the education given by the indirect method. Those who uphold it 
maintain, as indeed do nearly all educational psychologists to-day, 
that the principle of transfer is limited in its field, and applies only 
if the need for such transfer is made conscious and if the same general 
ideas are involved. Those who advocate direct training, therefore, 
aim at making those with whom they are dealing sensitive, not only 
to the needs of their own school, class or small community, but also 
to the wider communities of which they are or will be members. 
May it not be due to the fact that the transfer of loyalties from the 
school outwards has not as yet been sufficiently attained, that there 
are so many citizens to-day woefully apathetic as regards their civic 
and social responsibilities? 

As regards formal teaching, the direct method aims at the study of 
the contemporary world treated as thoroughly as the age of the 
learner permits, either by the study of one or more of the social 
sciences such as economics, politics or sociology, or by the systematic 
use of relevant aspects of such subjects as history, geography, biology, 
literature, mathematics or languages. For this purpose, for example, 
History can cover the relation of any period studied to the present 
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day, and the study of contemporary affairs and of how they developed; 
Geography can be used to draw attention to the social and political 
problems of peoples all over the world; Biology can be used to throw 
light on such subjects as problems of population and public health; 
English gives an essential training in clear expression and Literature 
embodies the finest expression of the spirit of the nations and shows 
the social background of its period; Mathematics can give training in 
quantitative approach to political and economic problems. 

Under the direct method, training should also be given in the 
habits of thought necessary to handle the social sciences, where both 
causes and effects are more complex than in the physical sciences, and 
where emotion may enter in to deflect judgment. For generations our 
educated classes have been receiving indirect training in clear thinking 
through mathematics, Latin prose or physics, but the familiar 
phenomenon of the famous scientist who loses his sense of the 
necessity for evidence when embarking on current political problems, 
and the generally low level of public opinion, shows us that indirect 
methods are not enough. 

With regard to the use of different subjects in training for citizen- 
ship, a caveat must be entered, as there are many teachers who think 
that incidental reference to the responsibilities of citizenship or to 
contemporary affairs when discussing literature or science is all that 
is ‘required; and who do not realize that this kind of approach is 
necessarily limited and needs supplementing by some more methodical 
study. A case therefore emerges for the study of the social sciences 
in themselves as if the skill of the teacher and the moral and mental 
calibre of the student are equal—a more adequate training for citizen- 
ship can be given by a direct study of the modern world than 
through a study of subjects such as literature, science or modern 
languages. 

What is in fact the position to-day with regard to education for 
citizenship? The majority of schools give indirect training as we have 
defined it, but the number of those which in addition give direct 
training for the qualities and equipment a citizen should possess is still 
in a small minority. That they are not more numerous is probably due 
partly to an imperfect realization of what training for citizenship 
involves, and partly to the practical difficulties such as lack of time, 
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lack of suitably equipped teachers and the fear of political bias. But 
even if every school were doing all that is possible, the difficulty would 
still exist—especially in the case of the elementary school—that it is 
not easy to train young people for responsibilities which they may not 
assume for many years to come and which many of them are too 
young to appreciate. 

With regard to higher and vocational education, whether it is given 
in the university or in the technical school or elsewhere, it is at present 
usually so specialized that in the great majority of cases, it does not 
even pretend to prepare those with whom it deals for the one vocation, 
that of citizenship, which they all share. 

The responsibility laid on the non-vocational adult education 
movement is therefore immense. It attracts the more active-minded 
among the population from whom leaders of thought are likely to arise; 
and even though the average student is unlikely to be such a leader, 
it is essential, if the level of public opinion is to be raised, that he 
should at least learn enough to have a reasonable basis for his opinions. 
The adult education movement has, moreover, the advantage denied 
to the school or university that its students have been for many years 
in touch with real life. 

I have endeavoured to show that generally speaking, the most 
thorough intellectual training for citizenship is being given (a) through 
the social sciences—economics, politics, history, sociology, etc., and 
(6) through the mental sciences—specially psychology and logic. 
I am not forgetting that aspects of citizenship may be and are in fact 
taught through the many other subjects to which I have referred. But 
I repeat that where the major objective of those who study these 
subjects is not citizenship, then other subjects cannot be expected to 
constitute as thorough a training as where the understanding of the 
political and economic phenomena to-day is the main objective of 
study. Thus the number of classes in the social and mental sciences 
can be taken as a fairly practical guide of what is being done in 
the way of direct education for citizenship. The facts then are 
these: 

The number of classes in Evening Institutes and Evening Colleges 
for the year ended 31st July, 1936, was 108,132, comprising 956,224 
students and 2,398,717 class entries. Of the above, 1,042 classes 
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provided instruction in Social and Mental Sciences, including History, 
the number of class entries being 29,108. Of the 2,603 courses 
recognized under the Adult Education Regulations during the year 
1935-36, §9 per cent provided instruction in the subjects referred to 
above with the social and mental sciences. In the classes provided by 
Workers’ Educational Association (in England, Wales and Scotland), 
58 per cent of the 2,862 classes deal with these subjects. 

These figures may well be depored, but how is a change in the 
state of affairs to be effected? The adult education movement does 
not impose any specific study on its students. Its pride is that it 
responds to their needs, and no one would wish this to be otherwise. 
Nevertheless current opinion amongst those connected with the 
movement has a considerable influence, and the changes in the direction 
of a wider range of subjects during the last thirty years have been 
marked. At the beginning of the tutorial class movement, it was 
taken for granted that the main aim of those attending the classes 
was to try to understand the social, economic and political world 
about them, and the majority of the courses were devoted to subjects 
with this end in view; but gradually a feeling spread here, that 
education for leisure was at least equally as important. It was realized 
that under modern conditions of industry, where work is less satis- 
fying and leisure hours longer than in former years, students should 
bé encouraged to develop cultural interests. This attitude has its 
value, but has possibly resulted in stress being laid so much on 
individual interests and ‘escape’ subjects that the universal vocation 
of citizenship has tended to be overlooked. 

I am not intending to advocate that cultural subjects should be dis- 
couraged—far from it! But I do suggest that it should be generally 
recognized that it is the primary duty of every citizen to prepare 
himself for his political relationships to the various communities of 
which he forms a part. In a less critical period of the world’s history, 
this may not be the case—but to make no attempt at this time to 
understand the vast unsolved problems which are overshadowing 
the world or to improve the quality of our supine public opinion; 
to devote the tiny amount of time available for study to subjects 
unconnected with these problems—is lacking in an adequate sense of 
priorities. It is surely not too much to ask, therefore, that all students 
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should be encouraged—at some time in their career as students—to 
tackle those subjects which are directly concerned with political and 
economic problems. 


Comments on Mrs. Hubback’s Article 


I 
From Professor F. A. Cavenagh, University of London 


AM glad to accept the Editor’s invitation to open a discussion 

on this subject. For, though I am largely in sympathy with Mrs. 
Hubback, her article seems to me liable to misinterpretation in several 
of its implications. Indeed I think it contains the seeds of certain 
fallacies. 

(1) There is a danger of assuming that the intellectual study of 
a subject will necessarily affect conduct. This fallacy is particularly 
evident when a subject is presented to immature minds, or to those 
lacking relevant experience. For this reason, as Mrs. Hubback points 
out, citizenship is more suited to adult (and higher secondary) than 
to elementary education. The truth is that here, as in all forms of 
education, what really matters is the building up of sentiments; and, 
as sentiments are strongly tinged by interest and emotion, a purely 
cognitional approach will not prove effective. Obviously this is no 
argument against the teaching of citizenship; but it may be well to 
enter a caveat against undue expectations. 

(2) Cognate with (1) is the possible suggestion (which I know that 
Mrs. Hubback does not intend) that education in citizenship is some- 
thing new. In one form or another it has always existed —sometimes 
in manifestations that many people find objectionable (e.g. Empire 
Day celebrations), sometimes in vaguer exhortations to play the game 
or to remember, in later life, the old school tradition. It is true that 
the belief in transfer from the study of one school subject to another 
has been upset; it is likewise true that the emotions roused in one 
field do not with any certainty overflow to another: indeed a stupid 
loyalty may actually prevent a wider allegiance. But it is indisputable 
that up to the present this indirect education in citizenship has been 
reasonably successful; or, if that statement be regarded as extravagant, 
one can at least affirm that English education has not prevented us 
from preserving a greater degree of political liberty (economic liberty 
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is another matter) than nations that have laid more stress on direct 
civic teaching. The average Englishman is not politically minded. 
He is swayed far less by theoretical principles than by a humorous 
contempt for anything excessive or new-fangled, for anyone who 
makes a nuisance of himself; and he is as a general rule influenced by 
a sense of fair play—though whether this is due to his passion for 
test matches, dog-racing and football pools I cannot say. Though 
he cannot formulate his views on the rights of minorities, he is (I 
repeat, as a general rule) shocked by the persecution of Jews, and 
he tends to have a sporting rather than a political interest even in the 
results of an election. I am not arguing that such an attitude is ad- 
mirable; but it does seem to be indigenous: any attempt to educate 
adults in citizenship (or anything else) on a national scale will have 
a great force of inertia or even more positive opposition to overcome. 
The real crux of the whole matter is of course whether this hap- 
hazard and muddled-headed citizenship will manage to preserve its 
liberties, or whether totalitarianism of one form or another will 
find it an easy prey. My own belief, for what it is worth, is that the 
British tradition is stronger than it appears to the more intelligent 
sections of the nation, and that it will be able to withstand Fascism— 
which is a far more insidious danger to this country than Communism. 

(3) The last sentence raises another difficulty—that of bias. 
I regard it as a fallacy to suppose that citizenship can be taught 
without some sort of bias, however much one may strive to state 
every case. At best such teaching would be so colourless as to be 
ineffective. One is reminded of the disputes about undenominational 
religious teaching in the days of the Act of 1870. The date is sig- 
nificant; for I suspect that the ‘democracy’ advocated by Mrs. Hubback 
is in fact Victorian liberalism. That is no disgrace! But the inculcation 
of such principles must be biassed; and one may well ask if they retain 
their effectiveness (or even their value) in the modern world. 


II 
From Mr. George Peverett, General Secretary of the National Adult 
School Union 
Is ‘education for citizenship’ a task to be undertaken by the various 
wings of the Adult Education movement, or is it something to be left 
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mainly to those who have the educational care of the potential citizen? 
The average man and woman may be expected to loathe the idea of 
being ‘trained for citizenship’, and to give scant attention to anyone 
who suggests that they need any such specific training. 

It is, of course, vitally important, if our present system of re- 
presentative government is not to change its character in a most un- 
desirable direction, or if it is not to get almost completely into the 
hands of bureaucratic officials, that the average man and woman shall 
somehow be persuaded to take a more intelligent interest in the history, 
character, present conduct and possible development of our national 
and local system of government. Parliamentary elections do not give one 
a very favourable idea of the intelligent interest of the mass of electors. 
Municipal elections far too often afford opportunity for the unopposed 
return of candidates whose disinterested service is a doubtful quantity, 
or whose knowledge of the work they are undertaking is almost nil; 
or, on the other hand, for contests decided by a minority of electors 
who have been reluctantly dragged from their homes through the 
agency of canvassers and cars to vote for candidates about whom 
they know little and on issues about which they know less. Is it far 
wrong to suggest that our present system of self-government is 
government by the indifferent consent of the governed? We do not 
seem yet to have reached the stage of government by co-operation 
of the governed. 

Given the need for intelligent and informed interest in government 
and in the obligations of citizenship, how can that need be met? 
The total number of men and women attending Local Authority, 
W.E.A., and similar classes in politics, economics, sociology, history, 
etc. does not suggest any widespread interest in the direct method of 
intellectual training for citizenship. But any discussion of the question 
of improving the quality of citizenship must, of course, involve 
consideration of how far it may be possible to extend the scope of 
this direct method. 

Indirect methods have definite value. They may possibly prove to 
be of greater value for the majority of adults. In a certain borough 
where there is not a single well-organized class in any of the social 
sciences, it can at least be said that in total a large number of women 
take a keen and intelligent interest in local government. Their various 
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guilds and local government associations regularly discuss local 
government topics and policy and invite councillors and officials 
to address them. That they fail to find anything like a sufficient 
number of women to act as members of local government councils 
may be due, not to lack of intelligent interest, but to the fact that 
they have not yet outgrown their unhappy sense of subordination. 
The initial cause of their interest is realization of the fact that maternity 
and child welfare work, provision of hospitals, schools, swimming 
baths, etc., town planning, education, and other local gévernment 
business touches their personal lives and interests. The work of their 
various societies affords definite training in citizenship, and certain 
qualities in that work largely offset the lack of such definite study as 
characterises formal class-work. 

A sense of grievance may afford opportunity for something more 
than mere grousing and demand for action to remedy what is felt 
to be injustice. In the same borough two associations (of men and 
women) were formed some years ago, largely on the basis of grievance 
about unmade roads and things of that kind. In each case the leader- 
ship was undertaken by men who have led their respective associations 
on to the stage where they form active and progressive agencies, 
concerned with welfare and policy and not merely with grievances. 
Which suggests the question as to whether training for citizenship 
may not depend at least as much on the leadership of intelligent 
citizens as it does on class tutors. 

It may be suggested that the method of social survey, undertaken 
not by bodies of experts but by groups of ordinary men and 
women, is an indirect method of considerable value. It has the merit 
that it deals with things immediately affecting the lives of those 
concerned in it, and it caters for the natural desire to ‘do something’ 
as well as to sit and imbibe knowledge from a tutor or lecturer. 
I recall two instances in which Adult School groups undertook social 
surveys of their respective and very different districts—in each case 
with marked effect in regard to ‘training for citizenship.’ In the 
one case the group, starting with an interest in what was actually a 
hopelessly inadequate town-planning scheme, were led on to research 
into the origin and history of their district and the much larger 
industrial area of which it forms a part, into a keen interest in all that 
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concerned their local government, and, almost incidentally, into 
action that was largely responsible for a town-planning scheme for the 
whole district. In the other case the group set out to learn something 
of the history of their particular part of a London borough, largely 
because they wanted to find out why it had become as bad as it was, 
and what could be done about improving it. One outcome of their work 
was the compilation, by various contributors, of a Book of Walworth, 
which is unfortunately now out of print. In these, and in other similar 
cases, the method of social survey has proved of educational value, 
and has probably done more to improve quality of citizenship than 
more formal educational methods could have accomplished. 

One other point. When a certain political party first gained a 
majority on a particular borough council, a number of the new coun- 
cillors got a public health official from another borough to act as their 
tutor for a course on local government. Is there any hope that political 
organizers will realise the desirability of such courses of study before 
their candidates go to election? 


Ill 
From Miss F. Street, formerly Principal of Hillcroft College for 
Working Women 


The very title somehow starts an objection. It seems a contradiction 
in terms. Education is not for anything, except for the fuller growth 
of the educated, and the really good and completely educated man 
would inevitably be a good citizen. One of the charms of adult 
education to the teacher is the free resistance of his pupils; we can 
never do more than help people to teach themselves, and in adult 
education pupils as well as tutors are tenacious of their rights. 

The psychological analysis involved in the arguments advanced 
seems defective; there is a good deal about ‘moral’ education (a 
difficult business when there is no generally accepted moral standard) 
and little about emotional education, which seems to me the key to 
the whole problem. We too often assume that sound judgment and 
impartiality require an absence of emotion, but without some drive 
of feeling nothing gets done at all. It is lack of civic feeling that causes 
the apathy deplored. One must have a passion for justice, a thirst 
for liberty, a disinterested love of truth and fair play, a quick sympathy 
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for the ill-treated to carry one effectively through either the studies or 
the action that true citizenship would dictate. 

What special training would generate these emotions? Certainly they 
are not necessarily inculcated by particular subjects. Our poets and 
our scientists are not to-day, and have never been, inferior to our 
historians and economists in sensitive feeling or heroic action. 

It is doubtful whether these present discontents are attributable 
to the War; they are rather the fruits of a century of neglect. While 
successive reform acts have widened the franchise, no political party 
in power has attempted to create a really thorough and democratic 
system of national education. The pitifully limited Education Acts 
that come limping behind each Franchise Act show this all too plainly. 
Education for statesmanship has been wanting, or perhaps the powers 
that be have a specially strong resistance to it. 

In fact, as soon as a generation of voluntary adult education brought 
us to the point when democracy might at last begin to work, the positive 
dangers of critical citizenship began to show. To-day, it is only those 
who clearly see and are prepared to face these dangers who think 
it worth while to go in for a specialised preparation for citizenship, 
not perhaps on the lines our educators would wish. 


IV 


From Mr. A. Clow Ford, External and Extension Registrar, University 
of London 


I have read Mrs. Hubback’s presentation of the problem of education 
for citizenship and find myself fundamentally in agreement: I have 
long held the view that the relative lack of direct inculcation of a 
sense of social responsibility is one of the more serious deficiencies 
in our educational curricula. And consideration of this field of 
everyman’s necessary thought and inescapable action can hardly 
begin too early; for decisive social action is forced upon most 
people long before they possess any body of social thought out 
of which harmonious action can arise; hence much of our present 
social discontent. Every young man in Europe to-day is subjected 
to pressure for his decisive action in the matter of preparation for 
international war, and I venture to believe that the great majority 
are ill at ease in whatever decision they may have taken. Similarly 
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on a whole host of other civic issues the individual acts perforce in 
unconsidered haste and repents not alone but in that multiplied 
result inevitable in all social action. The stream of police court 
reports, day in and day out, in country and in town, reveal, though 
with notable individual exceptions, that both the dock and the bench 
are lamentably, because preventably, lacking in any adequate social 
understanding or sense of social responsibility. 

But not only is the present educational provision inadequate for 
present needs; the immediate future offers prospect of greater diffi- 
culty; for indisputably the trend of social development is in the 
direction of increased integration, and already the process of law is 
incapable of securing this integration. Thirty years ago the average 
citizen very rarely came into conflict with the law; but to-day 
the liability of the most innocent to break the law is so great that the 
police cannot simply enforce the law; they are obliged to take upon 
themselves the responsibility of educating the public into behaving 
as the law requires. Can the need for increased education in citizenship 
be more clearly shown? 

While I agree entirely, then, with Mrs. Hubback as to the greatness 
and urgency of the need and therefore as to the inadequacy of present 
provision, I am less sure that I agree as to the formulation of a syllabus. 
‘The systematic use of the relevant aspects of such subjects as history, 
geography, biology, literature, mathematics, or languages’ suggests 
to me too much the idea of patch-work. Now I believe that a logically 
coherent syllabus could be thought out that would contain the neces- 
sary disciplinary, interest and utility values and effectively replace 
in time-saving form some parts of the subjects enumerated by Mrs. 
Hubback, and so relieve the overburdened curricula that in their 
overburdening of the mind do so much mutually to destroy each 
individual subject’s good. 


A Missing Element? 


JAMES DUDLEY 
Mr. Dudley is Warden of Avoncraft Residential College. 


O one who has been in close contact with, and has given serious 

thought to, the Adult Education movement during the past 
quarter of a century can be entirely satisfied with the condition of the 
movement at the present time. There is, of course, evidence of steady 
though slow growth. The range of subjects in which classes are pro- 
vided is being steadily widened. Rural areas are now being catered 
for. Tutors are organized in associations for the protection of their 
interests and the discussion of their problems. National and local 
conferences increase in number. The Board of Education, the Univer- 
sities and Local Education Authorities are all more aware of the im- 
portance of Adult Education than they were twenty-five years ago. 
Viewed from the angle of the educator there is evidence of expansion 
here and there, of activity, even of busyness in the movement; but 
there is also the danger, I think, that we may be digging ourselves 
into our entrenchments and holding on to the ground already won 
instead of advancing to new positions, that we may be losing the 
pioneering spirit of earlier days and settling down to the stalemate of 
trench warfare and nibbling at the enemy’s lines. 

If, instead of considering what has been accomplished by the 
educator in numerical and geographical terms, we ask ourselves 
what impression Adult Education is making on the life of the nation 
as a whole, and particularly on the lives of the younger adults, we 
shall have less ground for satisfaction and more food for thought. 
The candid answer, it seems to me, would have to be that we are 
making very little impression. There is very little evidence of a strong 
or widespread desire for the education we are offering. We make 
considerable efforts to recruit members for our classes, but we do 
not find a strong and insistent demand for education on the part of 
the adult public. We are, in fact, not supplying what the public is 
demanding so much as persuading the public that what we are offering 
is what they ought to want. 

If this is true, and I think it is to a very large degree, then either 
what we are offering is not the right thing, or our methods of per- 
suasion are wrong, or both. 
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Take first our methods of persuasion. Why should people come to 
our classes? They want knowledge in order that they can use it in one 
or other of the activities of their lives. The Technical Institutes are 
full of young people eager for knowledge which they can use in their 
working lives to make them more efficient as workers—usually to 
get better paid or more responsible jobs. 

What have we to offer in Adult Education comparable in attraction 
to this? In the early days of our movement a large number of the best 
students: joined because they were anxious to fit themselves for some 
form of political, social or economic activity. This, no doubt, is 
still the case with some but with only a small proportion of Adult 
Students today. And I think one of the reasons for this is that the move- 
ment has lost something of its missionary zeal. We need to realize 
again the importance of real leadership and the appeal of a high 
purpose. We are somewhat afraid of emotion, forgetting that it is 
emotion and not intellect which is the spring of action. And, forgetting 
that it is a lack of leadership which produces dictators, we are afraid 
of leadership. 

People as a whole are apathetic to Adult Education because they 
are given no compelling reason why they should take an interest in 
it. The constitutionally studious man will always look out for oppor- 
tunities for study, but we should not be content merely to provide 
for him alone. If Adult Education is to make the wide appeal which is 
vital to a democracy then it is essential that it be presented as a means 
and aid to some form of personal or social activity; and interest in 
this must be aroused by leaders who really care, not about knowledge 
merely as knowledge or wisdom merely as wisdom, but about know- 
ledge and wisdom in order to accomplish some socially desirable end. 

When, under dictatorships, we see keenness and devotion aroused 
for causes which we consider undesirable we may recognize the 
latent possibilities of keenness and devotion which ought to be drawn 
upon among our own people, and we may realize the necessity of a 
more compelling objective than we usually present in our advocacy 
of Adult Education. And when we see leadership degenerate into 
dictatorship, let us not assume that an educated community can 
dispense with leaders or even that leaders can dispense with emotion, 
that is, with the expression—strong if need be—of their genuine 
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feeling. A cold blooded appeal on behalf of education for the sake of 
education will only appeal to the cold blooded, and they are fortunately 
few. Is there any reason why there should not be as strong a demand 
for Adult Education today as there was for the Charter a century 
ago except that it has not been preached, as it ought to be, with 
conviction as a necessary step to individual and social well-being 
and has not been linked up with active life? 

But if, then, we were to arouse this demand, what are we going to 
offer? Do the subjects of our curricula and does the presentation 
of these subjects offer what is needed and all that is needed? 

The results of education should show themselves in behaviour. 
Education which does not affect behaviour in some way or another is 
unthinkable. Then do we find that in the important affairs of life the 
actual behaviour of people who have passed through our Adult 
Classes is better as a result of those classes, or is different from the 
behaviour of uneducated people? This is, of course, a question which 
cannot be settled by quoting a few examples one way or the other. 
But at any rate the influences of Adult Education where actions have 
to be taken, decisions have to be made, judgments have to be passed, 
are not so patent as to leave no doubt about its value. Our education 
has undoubtedly increased knowledge and to a lesser extent, under- 
standing. Our students can discuss economic problems with a certain 
intelligence; they know something of history and literature. Some, 
perhaps many, students have gained the power to exercise a sound 
critical judgment; and many have derived personal pleasure and 
satisfaction through the various arts. Some have gained the super- 
ficialities of culture merely. 

I do not wish to belittle what has been and is being done in the 
field of Adult Education: we have to learn our job as we do it. Nor 
do I undervalue the importance of hard, systematic study and the 
acquisition of knowledge. But does adult education as we practise it 
give stimulus and purpose to our living? Does it raise the quality 
of life in action, or does it not, in too many cases, become an escape 
from action? In my view it does not, as it ought to do, give this 
stimulus and purpose to life in action. But if we are to rouse enthusiasm 
for adult education as something vitally necessary today, and—more 
important—if we are to expect any worth-while results from it, we 
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shall have to enlarge our conception and modify our methods. We 
have thought of education too narrowly in terms of knowledge and 
thinking and not enough in terms of its application to behaviour and 
action in living. 

Socrates in the ‘Lesser Hippias’ says that education does not consist 
in acquiring any knowledge and skill, but rather, from the very beginning 
(the italics are mine), it has to be directed toward the goal of moral 
perfection; and Plato agrees with him. What he means by moral 
perfection we cannot begin to discuss here, but at any rate, we shall 
be prepared to admit that it is a quality which must be manifest in 
life and action and not merely in thought. 

And have we really thought of moral perfection as the beginning 
and continuous aim of our work? I doubt if we have, and yet I believe 
that Socrates is right. I believe that we must relate all our teaching to 
the actual living of our daily lives and the problems which have to be 
met and solved in that living; and that we must accept some such goal 
as moral perfection as the only ultimately satisfying goal of our 
endeavours. 


Education in Prisons 
BERESFORD INGRAM 


FTER 31 years’ experience as an inspector of schools, during 

which it has been necessary to review the teaching of subjects 
as widely different as Civil Engineering and Meat Trades; Compara- 
tive Religions and Psychology; Lip-reading and Instrumental Music, 
I declare with conviction that there is no teaching task more difficult 
that that which is required in H.M. Prisons. 

In all other avenues of teaching, there is always the possibility of 
some measure of success; but, with prisoners, the tutors must work 
in the hopeful faith that their efforts may produce a result; for rarely, 
if ever, will they live to see it for themselves. 

As will be seen later, the tutor’s pitch has been badly queered before 
he has been required to play theron. He soon finds that the task is not 
what he expected it to be; he will express the regret (as so many of us 
have done) that had the care of these unfortunates been committed 
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to his charge before they had reached adult age, the majority of them 
would have avoided the stupidities which have led to the deprivation 
of their liberties. 

Teaching men who are virtually at war with society and who, 
in consequence, have been removed therefrom is a task akin to 
teaching a man with his wrists tied together, how to play tennis; 
or, alternatively, how to sing under water. 

In the report of the Commissioners and Directors of Convict 
Prisons for 1923—24 it is recorded that ‘an educational adviser to the 
governor, who organises and supervises the adult educational classes, 
has now been appointed at every local prison expect Brixton, Ipswich, 
and Shepton Mallet.’ 

The list of educational advisers is worth a little notice: it contains 
the names of eight university professors, two lecturers, four directors 
of education, two secretaries of education committees, two inspectors, 
one Board of Education official, two chairmen of education com- 
mittees, one principal, one headmaster, one teacher, and the Master 
of University College, Oxford. 

Attention is directed to this point because the continued success 
of the whole project depended largely, in the first instance, on focussing 
the attention of men and women who were in the position to select 
the prison tutors from as wide a field of choice as possible. Nothing 
wotild have been more disastrous than to accept any offers of help 
which chanced to present themselves: there were (and are) plenty of 
well-intentioned people who are attracted to a task of this kind, 
and the greatest care has to be exercised to eliminate those whose 
incentive is founded on either an obvious curiosity, or a desire to 
experiment. 

The psychologist is a persistent applicant for prison work: his, 
or her, motive (again well-intentioned) is quite obvious: but the 
subject is only safe in the hands of the very experienced and the 
very specially qualified; and his efforts must exclude completely any 
temptation or attempt to discuss or discover sex complexes. 

The report goes on to say:—‘it soon became evident that the books 
required by Educational Advisers and tutors could not all be supplied 
from ordinary government sources and an application was made to 
the Carnegie Trust—this was successful and a small committee, 
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the Prisoners’ Education Committee, was formed in order to 
administer the fund.’ 

This committee enlarged its function somewhat and made arrange- 
ments for periodic conferences of advisers and tutors and dealt with 
difficulties which from time to time appeared throughout the country. 

Here again the initial organization of the scheme was sound: a 
directive committee of educational advisers working in close touch 
with the Commissioners themselves at headquarters afforded the 
necessary safeguards against mistakes which could arise when a 
number of ‘amateurs’ attacked this kind of problem. 

The report includes also the paragraph:— 

‘The experience of another year confirms everything we have 
previously said as to the value of their help, and the difference 
which they have made to the mental outlook of so many prisoners 
not only by their excellent teaching but by the influence on their 
(the prisoners) characters and personalities.’ 

Although many changes have been made in the personnel of the 
educational advisers, it is interesting to compare the 1935 list with that 
to which reference has already been made. Seven of the first advisers 
still hold these positions; thirteen directors of education are now en- 
gaged on this work and the number of headmasters and teachers 
has also been increased. 

There are, in consequence, no signs of lack of serious attempts on 
the part of the Education Authorities of the United Kingdom to solve 
a problem which is of some national social importance. 

The first efforts in the prisons, while receiving every encourage- 
ment and support from the Prison Commissioners, were viewed 
with less enthusiasm by the prison officials. Routine in prison ad- 
ministration and equality of treatment are at the very heart of the 
system; and the introduction of classes for selected prisoners was an 
innovation fraught with considerable danger to a peaceful prison 
atmosphere: moreover, it entailed the unlocking, assembling, and 
redistribution of men from all parts of the prison. 

The immediate doubt arose as to whether all this additional trouble 
was worth the necessary disorganization of the routine. 

That query, of course, could only be answered when the results 
were ascertained. Soon, however, it became evident that attendance 
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at the classes was something more than the obvious privilege of escape 
from a monotonous and lonely hour in the cells: it produced a better 
frame of mind towards detention and afforded the prisoners alter- 
native (and more constructive) thoughts than those which the en- 
vironment of a small cell were capable of suggesting. 

The tutors themselves intensified this result by creating the im- 
pression that, during the instruction hours, the prisoners were no 
longer in prison but were enjoying the same liberty of thought and 
expression which all normally living citizens possessed. This plan 
succeeded in restoring, for the time being, their self-respect, and at 
the same time endowed them with a new outlook and standards of 
thought for which so many had been heretofore starved. 

It is always a wise attitude for a teacher to adopt (I am quoting 
from Professor John Adams):—‘if you want to teach John Latin, 
you must know John as well as Latin’; and, in no kind of teaching 
effort is it more necessary to understand ‘John’ than in H.M. prisons. 
A prisoner’s background must be very clearly appreciated: it is 
invariably drab in character either through bad luck under home or 
social conditions, or through some type of inherent viciousness. 
His few successes in evading social responsibilities are always in the 
forefront of his memories, and his numerous failures are either for- 
gotten or always ascribed to bad luck. 

He is (and there are no exceptions to this) crammed with conceit, 
and his over-estimation of his artfulness (which he is convinced is 
cleverness) leads him ever to under-estimate the abilities of those 
around him. 

The early tutors suffered many blows to their own proper pride 
when they realized that they were being pleasantly tolerated by the 
prisoners; at first, they were ‘suspected’ as paid officials; but when 
it became known that their service was quite voluntary—the per- 
plexity was explained in terms of the tutors’ simplicity. 

It should be stated here and now that the decision to make tutoring 
in prisons an unpaid service is of fundamental importance to this 
phase of adult education. Efforts have been made to introduce paid 
lecturers into prisons; but no suggestion is more inimical to the hope 
of producing the necessary results. The task is no more susceptible 
of reward than the practice of attending divine service: it is a duty 
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akin to rendering medical aid when such is urgent: the parable of 
the Good Samaritans is not limited in its application to the physically 
distressed; indeed, it loses half its intentions unless applied equally 
to the socially perverted. 

Having, therefore, studied the prisoner, the next consideration 
is what may be given to him. 

The Educational Advisers were wise in consulting the prisoners 
themselves on this matter, and they received much assistance and 
wise guidance from the prison chaplains whose knowledge of the 
prisoners was indispensable. 

The request for Shakespeare was, to say the least, surprising: 
Current Events could be easily understood; and a few moments re- 
flection reveals the desire that so many prisoners evince for Travel; 
Literature and the Drama are popular subjects ; also the tutors have 
availed themselves of every opportunity of leading their students to- 
wards a wise selection of books for general reading. 

As has been already stated, prisoners have few alternatives in either 
thought or action: they are all specialists in some form of misde- 
meanour and it is common knowledge that, in this way, they endeavour 
to achieve ‘fame’ by expertness in some special form of crime. 

The first task of the tutor, therefore, is to arouse interest in as 
many subjects as possible: he must never ‘preach,’ nothing is resented 
more strenuously by prisoners than a direct attempt to reform them: 
they do not demonstrate this too openly—on the contrary, they will 
promise anything and exhibit any gesture which they think may 
lighten their punishment and gain favour with the authorities. 

‘There is nothing,’ advised one chaplain, ‘which a prisoner recog- 
nises more quickly than a soft heart—except a soft head.’ 

Any preaching, therefore, must be implicit: let the prisoners find 
for themselves what the tutor is ‘getting at.’ A description of the 
Admirable Crichton need contain no specific reference to the lesson 
it contains, viz:—if you won’t work or learn then you shall not eat; 
and the reading of the ‘Passing of the Third Floor Back’ could be 
made to suggest that there are men and women in the world who 
bring out the best that is within you. 

Some prisoners ask for special subjects such as Shorthand, French, 
Bookkeeping and Science, but these are usually in the minority; 
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most of the prisoners are perfectly content to do all the listening as 
long as the tutor will do the thinking and talking. 

Two methods have been adopted to overcome this understandable 
indolence; one is to persuade the prisoners to do some written work 
and the other is to promote discussion and debate. 

The former involves difficulties in respect of prison regulations, 
particularly if the prisoners desire to write in their own cells. In 
spite, however, of these difficulties there is much to be said for granting 
them this privilege. The thoughts of many prisoners during their 
long hours of loneliness are neither good for their physical well- 
being nor are they directed towards the comfort of society when the 
prisoners become free again, so it would appear that every hour 
gained by directing their thoughts towards that which tends to ensure 
their future social comfort would outweigh the very real dangers 
of providing them with writing material. 

During the War, I used to spend portions of my holidays in helping 
on farms. One of my first tasks was ‘docking’ (the simile is not ill 
chosen), and I seemed to expend an enormous effort in time and 
labour in order to clear a very small patch of ground. 

Watching me one day, the farmer said ‘it’s a great pity we did not 
tackle that job six weeks ago before the tap-roots had got so far down 
and obtained such a hold on the soil: six weeks ago you could have 
cleated eight times as much as you have already done during the last 
two days.’ 

And so it is with the work in prisons; the roots have gone down too 
far into unproductive soil with these men and women: they are, in 
every sense, the weeds of society; and true to their habit, they tend 
to prevent the growth around them from becoming that which Nature 
intended it to be. 

The origin of the fault is not in the prisons so much as in a system 
of education which has permitted 70 per cent or more of its population 
to cease its education at the early age of 14 years and which, thereafter, 
leaves to chance the guidance and surveillance of the greater pro- 
portion of its population. Relatively few men and women of the crimi- 
nal type embark on a downward career after the age of 18 or 19 years: 
a sane method and system of control of all juveniles and adolescents 
up to the age of 18 years would in a few years close the majority of 
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the remaining local gaols; create a safer country in which the rest 
of us could live; and divert a lot of the effort which is now bestowed 
upon remedial devices into producing a stronger and more law- 
abiding nation. 


Adult Education in the West of England 


W. E. SALT 
Mr. Salt is Director of Extra-Mural Studies in the University of Bristol 


T is a commonplace—although a frequently over-emphasized 

one—of adult education that the characteristics of each area are 
peculiar and that the form of the local organization should be adapted 
to them. The result is a diversity of structure which is variously 
described as an opportunity and stimulus to experiment and as a 
planless jumble, inefficient and wasteful. Unfortunately, there has not 
yet appeared an account of the different types of structure sufficiently 
detailed to give material for balanced judgment. Paper No. 11 of the 
Adult Education Committee of the Board of Education gives a cursory 
review, with fairly full reference to certain schemes. Also, one or two 
reports on organization in particular districts have been published.* 
But outside the circle of administrative officials, there is little know- 
ledge of the methods and policies of the various Responsible Bodies. 
There is a further reason why a comprehensive survey would be 
particularly valuable at the present time. Local Education Authorities, 
through their Evening Institutes and in other ways, are taking an 
increasing interest in adult education; voluntary bodies like the Rural 
Community Councils and the League of Nations Union are anxious 
to provide facilities for their members. If this growing activity is not 
to produce competition and chaos, the problem of relations between 
these bodies and the Universities and W.E.A. must be examined. The 
following account of work in the West of England describes one 
attempt to knit together the various interests. 

The area under review is that served by the University of Bristol 
and the Western District of the Workers’ Educational Association, 


* e.g. Prof. R. Peers, “The Nottingham Experiment.” (Bulletin of the World 
Association for Adult Education, August, 1935). 
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whose boundaries coincide. It embraces three counties and a portion 
of a fourth—Gloucestershire, Somerset, Wiltshire and Central and 
West Dorset; also, three county boroughs—Bristol, Bath, and Glouces- 
ter. It is predominantly a rural region; large towns are strikingly few. 
Bristol, with nearly 400,000 inhabitants, stands unique, the next 
largest towns being Bath, 69,000, Swindon, 55,000, and Gloucester 
and Cheltenham with approximately 50,000 each. There is a handful 
of boroughs with between 10,000 and 30,000 people; but the typical 
centre is the small country town of from 1,000 to 5,000, and the village 
which may range from 100 to 1,000. The distribution of population 
reflects the occupational characteristics of the area. Agriculture and its 
auxiliaries provide the bulk of the employment. Apart from Bristol, 
with its very mixed pursuits, industries are generally small and local, 
sometimes mere survivals of former activity. Railway engineering in 
Swindon; general engineering in Gloucester; woollens in Trow- 
bridge; boots and shoes in Street; gloves in Yeovil, are random ex- 
amples. The coalfields of the Forest of Dean and West Somerset give 
a special tone to these districts; but even here there is no sharp cleavage 
between industrial and rural pursuits. 

Because of the absence of large industrialized areas, transport 
facilities are poor. The main lines from the North and London to the 
South-west and the branch lines in West Somerset serve many centres 
adequately. Elsewhere, dependence upon buses (whose winter ser- 
vices are often curtailed) and the private car is almost complete. 
Consequently, the difficulties and cost of transport are very great. 

The region is, therefore, one of diversified interests and scattered 
population without any single focal point. In such circumstances, a 
unitary organization, concentrating control in one centre, would be 
entirely unsuitable. A more satisfactory plan is clearly a scheme of 
federation, under which each part of the district is given substantial 
freedom to develop its own methods suited to local needs, while the 
whole structure is knit together by a central supervising body. This 
is the form of organization which was eventually devised. 

The history of the early years may be summarily treated. The task 
of breaking the ground fell to the W.E.A. Founded in 1911, the West- 
ern District necessarily devoted its pioneer efforts mainly to the 
the accessible and promising centres. Its classes and short courses 
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fostered a demand for more advanced work, in response to which the 
Joint Tutorial Classes Committee of the University and the W.E.A. 
was set up in 1912. Eleven years later, the first Director of Extra- 
Mural Studies was appointed. An important step was taken in 1926, 
with the appointment of a Resident Tutor in Gloucestershire. Hither- 
to, classes had been staffed by part-time tutors, most of them drawn 
from Bristol, and organized entirely by the W.E.A. District Office 
and its Branches. The limitations imposed by these conditions were 
gradually removed as the number of Resident Tutors, acting as 
local agents for both the W.E.A. and the University, increased. 
In 1927, a Resident Tutor was placed in Somerset, and in 193: the 
framework was completed by appointments in Wiltshire and Dorset. 

The Resident Tutors are appointed on the recommendation of the 
Tutorial Classes Joint Committee, composed of equal numbers of 
representatives of the University and the W.E.A., and are respon- 
sible to it. Nevertheless, the Joint Committee does not act as the sole 
organ of control, but rather as the central controlling element in a 
network of regional committees. Before the appointment of each 
Resident Tutor, a county committee was formed in the appropriate 
area and representatives of the committee were co-opted to the 
selection committee which interviewed candidates. Although in two 
cases these bodies are sub-committees of Rural Community Councils 
and in two other cases are ad hoc committees, their structure is similar. 
They are composed of representatives of the Local Education Author- 
ity, the University, the W.E.A., the County Library, the Western Area 
Council for Group Listening, the County Federation of Women’s 
Institutes, Y.M.C.A. and other voluntary bodies interested or engaged 
in adult education. The local societies concerned in organizing the 
demand for adult education and in supplying it are thus brought 
together. 

The Committees are advisory. Only in one respect do they approach 
executive powers—in the administration of funds for the provision 
of pioneer work. The different county Education Committees make 
grants for short courses and single lectures which are not aided under 
the Adult Education Regulations of the Board of Education. These 
activities are arranged by the Resident Tutor and conducted by him 
and by part-time lecturers. The county committee acts as the super- 
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visory body over this department. The Consultative Committee on 
Adult Education in Bristol is similarly constituted and has similar 
powers, although the absence of any grant-aid for pioneer work com- 
pels it to rely upon voluntary service. 

This machinery may seem to be unnecessarily cumbrous. Experience 
has proved it to possess many solid advangtages, however. The local 
committees provide a means of surveying, regularly and thoroughly, 
the work in each area. If this duty devolved solely upon the Joint 
Committee, its meetings would have to be very numerous and in- 
ordinately long; and even so it would not be possible to give detailed 
attention to the whole of the area served. Further, the scheme of 
county committees affords more adequate representation of local 
interests, both statutory and voluntary, than would be possible if the 
Joint Committee were the sole directing body. It follows that the 
interest of local associations and groups is more readily aroused and 
maintained than if the work were centralized in Bristol, which only a 
small part of the area regards as its natural centre. 

Moreover, there is freedom to try out new methods. Experiments, 
which would be difficult and risky to apply generally, can be made in 
one county and the results reported to the other committees. For 
example, an attempt is being made in one county to provide, in co- 
operation with the L.E.A., courses in the production and acting of 
plays which cannot be recognized under the Adult Education Regula- 
tions. If the scheme is successfully established and meets with a suffi- 
cient response, it will be recommended generally. It is obviously more 
easy to make such a trial on a small scale in the first place than to 
negotiate simultaneously with several Education Authorities, especially 
since the outcome of the experiment is uncertain. 

Further, the county committees can more suitably undertake 
tasks of a purely local interest than could a central body. Thus, the 
Bristol and Dorset Committees have carried out surveys of the type 
suggested in Circular No. 1444 of the Board of Education and have 
submitted reports on the work and needs in their areas to the respec- 
tive Education Authorities. Or again, at the request of the Wiltshire 
Education Committee a scheme for the award of scholarships to adult 
students was drawn up. It should be mentioned that reports of all 
such developments are made to the Joint Committee and to the 
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Executive Committee of the Western District of the W.E.A., so 
that the central authorities are fully informed of the activities of the 
local bodies. 

Although the directive power of the county committees is confined 
to non-grant-earning work, they are kept in close touch with the 
classes arranged within their areas. The Resident Tutor usuaily pre- 
sents a general report, giving details of classes of all types. Thus the 
committee is constantly made aware of the unity of adult education, 
and does not regard its own province as detached from the rest. An 
important advantage of this arrangement is that any matter affecting 
the work as a whole, such as accommodation and the supply of books, 
can be discussed on the committee by representatives of all the inter- 
ests involved and the necessary action decided upon at once. 

The most outstanding result of this structure, however, is that all 
types of work, from the single lecture to the three-year class, are knit 
together into a progressive educational scheme. Under the direction 
of the Resident Tutor, a group which has outgrown the short course 
may be formed into a W.E.A. class and may later develop to the 
Tutorial stage. It is for the Resident Tutor to see that the most ap- 
propriate provision is made and that groups are stimulated to undertake 
more advanced work when they are ready for it. The fear has some- 
times been expressed that this arrangement might tend to deprive the 
W.E.A. of its organizing and propaganda functions and to degrade 
both the W.E.A. and the University into agencies for providing classes 
to groups in whose preparation they have had no part. There are, in 
fact, few grounds for this fear. In the first place, the District Secretary 
of the W.E.A. and the Director of Extra-Mural Studies are members 
of all the committees. (The latter is chairman of three of them, and 
secretary of a fourth.) They share, therefore, in the direction of the 
work through all its stages. Further, the Resident Tutor works in 
close harmony with W.E.A. Branches, where they exist, and with the 
W.E.A. District Secretary. The latter officer is consulted about all 
requests for grant-earning classes and no arrangement would be forced 
through against his opposition. Finally, it must be stressed that 
participation in the co-operative scheme does not preclude the W.E.A. 
from pursuing its activities alongside those of the county committee, 
and its independence is in no way impaired. The Resident Tutor 
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himself is normally eager to establish W.E.A. Branches as soon as 
there is a prospect of their continued vigour; for by so doing the 
burden of organizing demands in established centres is taken from his 
shoulders and he has more time to devote to other groups. 

Although numerous references have been made to the place of the 
Joint Committee in the general scheme, it would seem well to add a 
further word on its functions. It does not act merely as a ratifying 
body, accepting the reports of the county committees with an approv- 
ing murmur. While there is no desire to limit the initiative of the local 
committees more than is absolutely necessary, it is clearly essential 
that some control should be exercised. Otherwise, centrifugal forces 
would break all effective connection between the different elements. 
The Joint Committee is able in a variety of ways to bind the county 
committees and their activities into a unified plan. In the first place 
three members of the Joint Committee sit on all the local committees, 
and thus maintain contact between the numerous parts. Secondly, the 
Resident Tutors, who serve both as secretaries and organizers to the 
local bodies, are officers of the Joint Committee and reponsible to it. 
Thirdly, the Resident Tutors attend one meeting of the Joint Committee 
each year to present their reports. An opportunity is thus afforded for 
the explanation and discussion of policy. Finally, since the University 
is responsible for the salaries, superannuation and expenses of the 
Resitlent Tutors, it has the final voice in determining the direction of 
their efforts and the disposal of their time. While, apart from the re- 
quirement of a minimum amount of Tutorial Class work, the Joint 
Committee has not found it necessary to pass judgment on these 
matters, here is a reserved power of considerable importance. In the 
unlikely event of any county committee adopting a policy deemed 
contrary to the interests of the locality, the Joint Committee would 
not be powerless to handle the situation. While, therefore, no formal 
constitution exists, allocating powers to the different committees, the 
Joint Committee is the central point in the whole structure, determin- 
ing the functions and relations of the constituent parts. 

Attention has been deliberately concentrated on the prosaic details 
of administrative machinery in the belief that this is the most import- 
ant contribution made by the scheme of co-operation in the West of 
England. It is not suggested that the plan is the best possible. In its 
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present form, it would not be suited to the conditions of a densely 
populated district, with a number of county boroughs. Alternative 
schemes for rural areas are conceivable. But it does offer one possible 
solution of the complicated problem of relations between the numerous 
bodies interested in adult education. Moreover, it is an elastic arrange- 
ment capable of considerable adaptation and extension. And it is one 
which, by maintaining close associations between statutory and 
voluntary bodies, holds out the prospect of achieving some final 
agreement on their respective spheres of work. 


Psychology and the Adult Student 
DR. F. E. ENGLAND 


HE increased demand for classes in Psychology has raised in 

acuter form the problems involved in teaching that subject. 
The fourth of a series of conferences organized jointly by the W.E.A., 
the Tutors’ Association, and the Central Joint Advisory Committee 
for Tutorial Classes, held at University College, London, on February 
27th, was devoted to the discussion of these problems. The Report, 
with a preface by J. H. Nicholson, Vice-President of the W.E.A., may 
be had, price sevenpence post free from the W.E.A. Office, 38a 
St. George’s Road, S.W.1. 

The principal speakers were Dr. Olaf Stapledon, Professor J. C. 
Flugel, Mr. Alec Rodger and Mr. C. A. Mace. Mrs. Barbara Wootton, 
Director of Studies for Tutorial Classes, London University Joint 
Committee, presided. In the course of the discussions a number of 
practical suggestions were made. These are being examined by a small 
committee with a view to discovering how far they can be carried into 
effect. 

The Report indicates that the conference followed the line which the 
vast majority of conferences take these days. There is a tendency to 
roam in a leisurely way over the field of queries and difficulties rather 
than an attempt to separate out the most obvious differences of opinion 
and either to arrive at a compromise or to get a majority vote for one 
or other view. In general the speakers state their opinions, these are 
debated, and the speaker then recognizes that in varying circumstances 
various methods will be found suitable. 
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Dr. Stapledon describes the threefold purpose of tutorial classes as: 
giving individuals opportunities of mental fulfilment which they might 
not otherwise get; making critical and responsible citizens; producing 
leaders of the working-class movement. From all three points of view, 
he suggests, the important thing is to foster a critical and responsible 
spirit. In the teaching of psychology this means the development of 
‘an attitude at once critical and sympathetic toward one’s fellows and 
oneself.’ Professor Flugel likewise maintains that ‘the inculcation of 
the psychological point of view should be the most fundamental aim 
of W.E.A. classes.’ The adoption of this point of view has, he shows, 
already borne fruit in certain ways. ‘Not much more than a century 
ago, the same treatment was meted out to insane people and to 
criminals, because people did not adopt a psychological point of view 
towards them. Fora long time, in the sphere of Education, education- 
ists adopted a moral point of view, and said that if children were not 
learning, it was because they were stupid or naughty or both. They 
did not consider the difficulties of the children or the possible de- 
ficiencies of their own method of presentation. There are other fields 
where we have scarcely adopted the psychological attitude at all. 
We have to a certain extent done so in our dealings with the young 
delinquent, but we still maintain a purely moral point of view in 
dealing with the delinquent who is a few years older. In some fields 
we have not begun to adopt the psychological point of view—for 
example Politics. The clarification of political problems needs the 
extension of the psychological point of view. 

This is pretty generally agreed, but differences of opinion im- 
mediately arise regarding the method of inculcation. Dr. Stapledon 
suggests that this is best done by analyzing a fairly complex bit of 
behaviour as it appears to observation and to introspection, so as to 
draw attention to the main physical and psychical characteristics of 
human vitality. Out of this analysis would arise a survey of general 
psychology which would extend into the second year. Stapledon 
says that the method which any good tutor uses depends very largely 
on his equipment and special qualifications. Stapledon’s own interest 
is philosophy and general culture, hence his practice of making use 
of the whole subject of psychology as an exercise in philosophical 
analysis and scientific method. It seems to him that ‘there is immense 
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scope in Psychology classes for sheer sharpening of wits. The out- 
standing thing is the difference between the mind of the student when 
he enters and when he leaves the classes. He may know very little 
about Psychology from the expert’s point of view. He may leave the 
class, however, with a very much greater caution about accepting 
theories, and a very much greater self-confidence and self-criticism, 
and a firmer footing in the welter of modern thought.’ I imagine, 
however, that few would regard this view as entirely satisfactory. 
One might almost as well attempt to justify the teaching of Botany 
not for the purpose of understanding plants but for the purpose of 
philosophical analysis and scientific method. Doubtless in all good 
teaching, logic and methodology are of great importance ; but a group 
of students meeting to study psychology will legitimately expect the 
tutor’s main concern to be the subject-matter of psychology. And even 
in the study of philosophy the sharpening of wits may be accomplished 
without any adequate knowledge of psychology. One has known 
students who have developed a rare dialectical skill in discussion but 
who have only the vaguest idea of the nature of the philosophical 
issues involved. Nothing can take the place of the spade-work needed 
for the mastery of the classical systems of thought. The study of the 
history of philosophy is no mean part of the discipline of philosophy. 

Dr. Stapledon justifies his plea on the ground that ‘even if students 
go through two three-year classes, it is improbable that they will 
turn out Psychologists of even the tenth rank, but they will 
turn out more experienced in life, and will not be carried away so 
easily by shallow social theories.’ But a great deal depends upon what 
he means by psychologists. It is no part of the purpose of tutorial 
classes to turn out expert psychologists or expert economists or 
Statesmen or experts in any other field. All tutorial classes are 
designed to develop ‘a critical and responsible spirit.’ But a critical 
and responsible spirit can be fully exercised only upon sound know- 
ledge, and it is throwing dust in everybody’s eyes to suggest that the 
imparting of actual knowledge is not an important part of all true 
teaching. 

For reasons of his own, Professor Flugel would have the tutor 
adopt the historical method of approach, giving the students from the 
beginning some conception of the varying view-points, methods, 
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and terminology of different schools, letting them see how modern 
psychology has split off from philosophy, biology, and physiology, 
entered new territories, formulated new problems and devised new 
methods. He could then try to bridge the gap and show how the 
differences are not always as wide as they seem. 

Mr. Rodger would not have these differences hidden, but he suggests 
that one type of explanation of human activities should consistently 
be adopted by the tutor for teaching purposes. His own preference 
is for McDougall’s theory, imperfect though it may be. But, as Dr. 
Crowther remarks, to stick to type of theory for the sake of making 
things easier for the student is a dangerous procedure. Mr. Dellar, 
too, finds that the average student can understand McDougall’s 
text-books, and he contends that ‘if the tutor begins by bothering 
his students with a number of theories, he will confuse them, 
especially if they may be absent from one meeting and come back 
ignorant that he has presented another theory in their absence.’ Mr. 
Barwell, on the other hand, suggests that the students be given a 
summary of the main schools of psychology. Professor Pear thinks 
the point might be met if instead of advertising the differences between 
various schools, it might be shown, in regard to one particular subject, 
say Speaking, that it can be studied either physiologically, or as a 
piece of Behaviour, or through the unconscious influences affecting 
it, or finally, from the standpoint of the Gestalt school. Dr. Crowther 
makes a similar suggestion. He agrees that tutors ought not to leave 
a student without knowledge of varying view-points, but he denies 
that the historical method is the best way. He suggests ‘a careful 
exposition of ideas and view-points, side by side with a good deal of 
illustration. The tutor can take any topic, outline it, and compare 
and contrast various theories about it, do some experiments and 
give an account of other experiments. One theory may be the comple- 
ment of another, one the criticism. By the exposition of theory side 
by side with some experimental work, the student will get a better 
grasp of the various view-points.’ 


Why Do Students Attend Psychology Classes? 
A variety of reasons are given in the Report. Mr. Dellar gets the 
students joining his classes to write down why they do so. ‘One 
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woman said that both her grandparents died of chronic alcoholism, 
and she wanted to know how to avoid a similar fate.’ Another man 
had just been made a foreman and wanted to know how to conduct 
himself in his new position. A certain number of teachers attend Mr. 
R. H. Jones’ class because they want to use psychology professionally. 
Dr. Stapledon describes the student long unaccustomed to school, 
tired after his day’s work, coming to the class to know something 
about his own mind. At Mr. Rodger’s first tutorial class, someone 
opened the discussion by asking, Why do people touch wood? Mr. 
Walter finds three types in psychology classes: the real student, the 
patent medicine hunter, and the seeker after a substitute for religion. 
It is difficult to get any reliable information on this point because in 
the first place the aim and spirit of the Tutorial Class Movement is 
generally so well put to students at the outset that the rationalizations 
of their inner motives tend to approximate to what we hope is their 
main purpose. Perhaps we are right in assuming with Professor Pear 
‘they come to get what they themselves would not be ashamed to 
call culture.’ 

Evidently it was found impossible to come to any agreement about 
the general character of the syllabus of study for tutorial classes. 
Dr. Stapledon spends much of the first year in inculcating a psy- 
chological point of view, passes on to a general survey of psychology, 
thence in the second year, to a more detailed study of the concepts of 
Instinct and the Unconscious, devoting the third year to Social and 
Industrial Psychology. Professor Flugel would deal as early as possible 
with the application of psychology to industry (motion-study, 
fatigue, etc.), passing on to the higher problems of social psychology, 
the study of types (endocrinology, the views of Jung, Kretschmer, 
etc.), abnormal psychology and psycho-analysis. He would find place 
for the problems of family life, of the school and of the young de- 
linquent. Rather surprisingly he thinks that some syllabuses overdo 
the ‘stress laid upon learning something about the nervous system.’ 
It is difficult to see how a tutor can deal adequately with problems of 
fatigue or with abnormal psychology without giving the students 
some idea of the nature of neural processes. Flugel thinks there is a 
greater divorce between physiology and psychology now than there 


was twenty or thirty years ago. But that is not quite true. Actually 
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in the department of psychological medicine there is a much clearer 
recognition of the difficulty of distinguishing some neurological 
states from psychological states. There are some disorders of the 
autonomic nervous system which are easily confused with psycho- 
logical disorders. These are not matters which fall within the area of 
tutorial class work, but they illustrate the unwisdom of ignoring the 
neural accompaniments of psychological peculiarities. 

A considerable amount of discussion took place on the subject 
of experimental work. Dr. Stapledon deprecates it unless the tutor 
is specially qualified. Dr. Crowther thinks that if we are to produce 
thinkers we must get people practised in dealing with empirical 
method. Mr. Dellar finds that there is no satisfactory store of apparatus 
and suggests that such a store might be collected at headquarters and 
made available to classes requiring it. Professor Flugel urges that a 
text-book of experiments for use in W.E.A. classes should be produced. 
Mr. Mace made the interesting suggestion that for students who have 
passed through Tutorial Classes and who have the requisite aptitude, 
facilities should be offered for work of a research character. At present 
‘it is easy for a class to get enthusiastic about collecting material, 
but classes are apt to overlook the fact that something has to be done with 
this material, and the usual thing is for the tutor to take it away and 
work over it himself, if he has the time. . . . Some of the students 
do not know the elementary technique of extracting essential in- 
formation from a mass of unsystematized data.’ Mr. Mace thinks 
there is a great deal of material for research in social psychology and 
he makes some important suggestions regarding team-work, inter- 
class co-operation, and the co-ordination of research activities by 
inviting the co-operation and supervision of research bodies. It 
is to be hoped that the committee appointed will find some way of 
putting Mr. Mace’s proposals to the test. 

The question of written work naturally came in for a certain amount 
of discussion. Dr. Stapledon thinks that its importance is ‘much 
exaggerated’; Mr. Mace suggests that something has gone wrong with 
the conception of the essay. “There is an essay superstition which is 
haunting the W.E.A. The essay is regarded as a literary form, and 
this is an inappropriate form for scientific work. The people who 
have the most facility in doing written work are by no means always 
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the most able members of the class.’ Miss Keir encourages the use of 
an experimental note-book to accustom the non-literary to putting 
their thoughts on paper. 

One’s general impression of the Report is that it brings to clear 
focus the fact that in the teaching of psychology, more than in the 
teaching of any other subject under the sun, the psychological charac- 
teristics of the tutor and of his particular class are the dominant 
determinants in the selection of subject-matter and method. 


Skill or Culture ? 


Mr. Farr here replies to an article “ Back to School” by Mr. N. G. Luker 
in the last issue of ADULT EDUCATION. Mr. Luker’s contention, briefly, 
was that there is a confusion in adult education between courses intended 
to make students more skilful in some activity, and courses designed on 
a broad ‘culture’ motive—i.e., in Mr. Luker’s words, courses for people 
who want ‘to broaden their minds, to make the world safe for democracy, 
or understand the newspapers, or for less laudable reasons.’ He suggested 
that only the first of these two types of education should be subsidized by 
the state: ‘adult education should go back to school and culture should get 


out of the classroom.’ 


HERE is a discipline of the classroom and there is a discipline of 
the tutor’s study. There is a discipline of learning French but 
there is also a discipline of learning to appreciate poetry. There is a 
discipline of adult education and, accepting Mr. Luker’s shorthand, 
there is, I contend, a discipline of culture. Why should the one dis- 
cipline be subsidized and the other not? What is this ‘betterness’ which 
resides in people who are willing to sit in a classroom and learn French, 
carpentry, or cello playing, and does not reside in those who want 
to study economics, English literature or musical appreciation, that 
we taxpayers should be willing to subsidize it? Shall we subscribe to 
our hospitals, but not to our art galleries? In the ideal state shall we 
travel on free season tickets to our City offices and pay our own fares 
when we go to the Old Vic? 
I sympathize with Mr. Luker’s desire to see culture freed from the 
inhibitions of school classroom technique, and I agree that ‘the 
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cinema, the press, broadcasting, the public library, the museums and 
the art galleries’ are the weapons which lie to our hands ready to be 
wielded in the service of popular education. But why, in order to 
establish this point of view, should Mr. Luker revive the dualism of 
so-called vocational education and ‘real’ education which vitiates 
adult education, only reversing the positions to which, for so long, 
they have been assigned by those who, lacking the ability to do things 
with their fingers or fortunately free of the economic incentive to 
improve their positions, prefer the things of the mind? 

In these matters, there is no better or worse; there is inclination, 
necessity, or ability to do this and do that; and only a limited amount 
of time and energy to do anything. To a chemist, literature may be a 
leisure time occupation; to a bank clerk, chemistry; and to both the 
study of economics may appear, in this modern world, to be the key 
to that security in which alone leisure can be ensured and enjoyed. I 
would willingly subsidize chemistry, literature and economics—and 
the propagandist teacher of all of them (my chemistry teacher was no 
pure scientist; he told us a// the ways in which chemicals can be and 
are used). Unlike Mr. Luker, I am not sure about subsidizing foreign 
languages, but perhaps that is because no amount of discipline at school 
could induce me to learn French, and while now I should like to be 
able ‘to travel more easily,’ I am too lazy to submit myself to the neces- 
sary discipline which, as Mr. Luker quite rightly says, no adult 
resents in an adult education class. But I am quite willing to submit 
to the discipline of literature, provided that the tutor does not treat 
me like a child, as some tutors do, or to a re-hash of the academic 
lectures which he attended at the university. 

What we need in adult education—and are getting—is a fresh 
approach to teaching, in terms of the students, their environment and 
capabilities, not a division of subjects into those that are educational 
and those that are cultural, vocational and non-vocational, or any other 
system of categories. Least of all do we want to suggest that the 
summum bonum of adult education is the production of more skilled 
workers, and that a knowledge of economics or the ability to enjoy 
books, pictures and music are comparatively of less importance. (The 
exactly opposite point of view might easily be maintained.) I know 
that Mr. Luker does not intend this, but I am sure that this misappre- 
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hension would arise from his scheme just as in the past, and even to-day 
in some quarters, a student attending a University Extension course 
on Shakespeare’s workmanship was regarded as a higher kind of being 
than a man who spent his evenings learning carpentry. (See the 
Board of Education Report on Adult Education in Wales: or what else 
is the reason for the absence of any reference to the work of the 
Settlements?) But there is no reason why the end of carpentry should 
be the ability to make a chair: neither is it. Under a good carpentry 
teacher, students would know what makes the difference between a 
good chair and a bad chair; and from this to arousing interest in good 
houses and bad houses is but a short step, from this to town planning 
and slum clearance, and thence to economics and politics. Similarly, 
from dressmaking to a study of costume and history, or from learning 
how to speak Italian to questions of international relations. Indeed, 
I wonder whether it would not be wiser, if we wish to attract more 
people to disciplined adult education, to start in this kind of way; 
approach aesthetics and philosophy, not froma course of lectures on the 
great English novels which most of the students have notread and never 
will have time to read, as we did at the University for an Honours 
School, but from a discussion of the films they see and the books they 
borrow from the 2d. libraries. An American Y.W.C.A. worker, who 
was given the job of promoting educational work among the married 
women members, started by chatting with them as they drank coffee 
and chocolate after their Keep Fit class. And as they put on the weight 
which in the previous hour they had taken off, they talked about their 
husbands; why were they out of work or earning less than formerly 
(it was during the depression) and why were some women earning in 
spare time jobs more than their husbands in full-time work; and what 
is this Gold Standard? They asked for a course of talks on economics. 
And you can parallel this sequence of events in dozens of places— 
women’s institutes and occupational centres—where the organizer 
has the sense to begin where his men and women can begin. Will Mr. 
Luker tell me that the Keep Fit class should be subsidized by taxpayers 
(because the more healthy people we have the better) but that for lack 
of money to pay speakers (who might be Tories or Bolshies) these 
women should not have their talks on economics, or as it might have 
been, literature or art? 
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Mr. Luker’s Last Word: 


There is a discipline in controversy. Briefly, I would subsidize the 
Keep Fit class because the more healthy people we have the better! 
I would be much less ready to give the women ‘talks on economics, 
literature or art’ because I am uncertain whether classes in these 
subjects (for people who are not full-time students) are the best outlay 
for such public money as we can afford to spend on their cultural 
betterment. “The tutors,’ says Mr. Farr, ‘might be Tories or Bolshies!’ 
No harm in that if they remember the public coffer has “Non-Party” 
written on it.’ 


The Educational Uses of the Gramophone 
I—Origin of the Inquiry 


COMMISSION of Inquiry into the Uses and Possibilities of 
the Gramophone in Education was first envisaged in 1932. 
The Inquiry was instigated largely by the interest aroused by the 
Institute’s Exhibitions of Mechanical Aids to Learning (1930 and 1931) 
which had revealed a widespread ignorance of the educational possi- 
bilities of the gramophone. 
The following were appointed to membership of the Commission: 
A. Clow Ford, External and Extension Registrar, University of London, 
(Chairman of the Commission) 
A. L. Binns, Education Officer, County Council of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire 
Professor Sir Percy Buck, late Musical Adviser to the L.C.C. 
R. T. Butlin, Lecturer in Phonetics and Linguistics, School of Oriental 
Studies, University of London 
W. F. Floyd, Senior Assistant, Department of Physiology, Middlesex 
Hospital, London 
Miss E. Home, Member of the Board of Musical Studies, University 
of London 
R. Hyams, Editor of ‘Education’ 
A. Lloyd James, University Professor of Phonetics, School of Oriental 
Studies; Secretary, B.B.C. Advisory Committee on Spoken English 
Daniel Jones, Professor of Phonetics, University College, London 
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F. Keel, Professor and Lecturer on the Teaching of Singing at the Royal 
Academy of Music 

R. S. Lambert, Editor of ‘The Listener’ 

Walter Ripman, Director of Holiday Courses, University of London 

Miss A. G. Philip, Chief Woman Inspector of Schools 

Ieuan Rees-Davies, Lecturer at the Training School for Music Teachers 

Miss Mary Somerville, B.B.C., Director of School Broadcasting 

J. Raymond Tobin, Editor of ‘The Music Teacher’ 

P. Wilson, Technical Adviser to ‘The Gramophone’ 

Many of the members of the Commission hold official appointments, 
but it should be borne in mind that their association with the 
Commission’s work was entirely an individual one. 

It soon became clear that the preliminary Inquiry must be under- 
taken by small groups, and three Panels were therefore set up:— 

Language: Chairman—Professor Lloyd James, Secretary—R. T. 
Butlin; Music: Chairman—J. R. Tobin, Secretary—Ieuan Rees- 
Davies; Technical: Chairman—P. Wilson, Secretary—W. F. Floyd. 
The investigation of the Special Uses of the Gramophone was under- 
taken by Trevor Grugeon. 

When the Commission began to draft the broad outline of its 
investigation it was expected that funds commensurate with the work 
to be undertaken would be forthcoming. Such funds, however, were 
not available, and the Commission began its work with the modest 
sum of £100. This paucity of funds has thrown a heavy responsibility 
upon the Institute: indeed, had the machinery of investigation not been 
there already, the Inquiry could never have reached the stage of an 
Interim Report. 


Method of Inquiry 


It fell to the Panels to draft the exhaustive questionnaire. A printed 
copy was sent to every Local Education Authority, with the request 
that they would co-operate in the Inquiry by circulating the document 
to all types of schools in their area. Copies were also distributed to 
selected Tutors of the Workers’ Educational Association and to the 
Heads of Language and Music Departments in Universities and 
Training Colleges. By the courtesy of the High Commissioners, 
the questionnaire was also circulated to representative educational 
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institutions in Australia, Canada, South Africa, New Zealand and 
India, while the Colonial Office co-operated in securing information 
from several selected Colonies. Contacts in various foreign countries 
were also made and ultimately produced useful evidence. There was 
no wholesale distribution of the questionnaire; but, in all, 3,500 copies 
were sent out at the direct request of interested persons who had been 
reached through the channels already mentioned. When the completed 
forms were received in the Institute office, they were examined in the 
first instance to see what quality of information they contained, and 
at this stage, worthless or irrelevant material was weeded out. There- 
after, by an elaborate system of indexing and filing, the evidence was 
prepared for the scrutiny of each of the Panels. This process was a long 
and arduous one, but it finally produced the material upon which this 
Interim Report is based. Each Panel drafted its own findings, and 
subsequently, at joint meetings of all the Panels, the results were 
collated in their present form. 

Much of the Commission’s work yet remains to be done, but it 
cannot be continued until and unless further funds become available. 
In the meantime, however, this Interim Report may be taken as the 
outline of conclusions which may later on be amplified by the future 
investigations of the Commission. 


IT—Language 
Special Note by the Language Panel of the Commission:— 


“We have examined the evidence contained in the answers to our 
questionnaire, and are of the opinion that our conclusions and 
recommendations should be restricted to general considerations on 
the use of the gramophone in language teaching, and that we should 
here refrain from detailed criticism of the recorded material at present 
available to the public. Such criticism, we feel, should be the task of 
a specially constituted committee, and we wish to call attention to the 
work of the Gramophone Sub-Committee of the Modern Language 
Association, who have examined many records of English speech 
and published their observations in Modern Languages, June, 1934, 
October, 1934, and February, 1936. This task, we are informed, was 
undertaken at the request of French colleagues, who have promised to 
prepare a similar list of the records available in spoken French. It is to 
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be hoped that this work, so badly needed, will receive every encour- 
agement, and that the Committee will continue to widen its field of 
inquiry.’ 

The Questionnaire 

The language section of the questionnaire was divided into two 
parts—(a) Mother Tongue, (4) Foreign Languages. Little informa- 
tion of value was received on the application of the gramophone to the 
teaching of the mother tongue, and the discussion of this rather difficult 
matter is best postponed to a later section of the report. 

It must be said that the great majority of the replies examined were 
disappointing in the amount of detailed information given. It was 
characteristic that scarcely any precise and reliable information was 
available concerning the amount of time regularly allotted to the use 
of the gramophone in the schools. The general impression gained 
was that this vagueness was not caused by lack of interest, but by lack 
of experience. Those few teachers who had developed a method in 
using records gave the most detailed and suggestive replies. 


Foreign Languages 

It was in the realm of foreign language teaching that we expected 
to find the greatest extension of the use of the gramophone, and in 
almost all cases where a foreign language was taught it was found that 
some use, either sporadic or comparatively regular had been, was 
being, or was in the near future to be made, of the recorded material 
now available. 

The very great majority of the informants were concerned with 
the teaching of French, a few with German, and only very occasionally 
was any mention made of Spanish. University College, London, the 
London School of Economics (Modern Languages Department), and 
certain schools in the Malay States supplied information on the teaching 
of English as a foreign language, while the School of Oriental Studies, 
University of London, gave details of the use of the gramophone in 
the teaching of Oriental and African languages. 


Application to Foreign Language Teaching 

Although an occasional informant had made use of records for dic- 
tation and comprehension tests, it is clear that the general conception 
of the gramophone’s utility is at present restricted to the teaching of 
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pronunciation. Here its value is widely recognized. The particular 
advantage of the gramophone record for this purpose is evidently 
its authenticity, and the fact that it admits of unlimited repetition 
without variation. 

Considerable use has been made of records in the teaching of 
‘Sounds’; here it is felt that the proper rdle of the gramophone is mainly 
illustrative since the teaching of new ‘sounds’ requires very personal 
attention to individual needs. It is in the teaching of rhythm and 
intonation that there is unanimous agreement as to the particular 
efficacy of the gramophone. 

Many teachers are doubtful as to the status of the gramophone in 
the classroom—and some are at pains to protest that it can never oust 
the teacher! The gramophone record is obviously an adjunct which 
must be used with discretion and a clear understanding of its auxiliary 
function. In the teaching of pronunciation its value will be greatest 
in the hands of a teacher who has that critical and informed attitude 
which derives from a systematic study of the phonetic characteristics 
of the language to be taught, and of the difficulties met with by the 
non-native speaker—difficulties which can be foreseen, and in large 
measure overcome, by a comparative phonetic analysis of the two 
languages. 

A number of informants stress the value of learning certain standard 
passdges by heart, basing the pronunciation on a given record. The 
Commission is of the opinion that, subject to certain reservations 
to be made later, this method might be more generally employed. 
Experience at the School of Oriental Studies (University of London) 
has shown that in the case of tone languages, such as Chinese, the 
learning of passages by heart, under skilled direction, has produced 
remarkable results. 

It is found, however, that the high standard of performance reached 
in the reproduction of a recorded passage does not necessarily obtain 
in the student’s independent efforts. Some would, for this reason, 
doubt the value of the method, but we are inclined to see in this 
disparity evidence of a lack of method in the use of the record, or of 
unsuitability of the material used, or more probably of a combination 
of both these faults. The gramophone record, if it is to be used at 
all, should form an integral part of the course. The passages, or 
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sentences, recorded and learnt by heart, should form an essential part 
in the general scheme. The sentence-types should be such as can 
frequently be introduced in other contexts and are to form part of 
the students’ basic repertoire. To the ordinary student it is of small 
value to learn by heart, as an exercise in phonetic virtuosity, passages 
which bear little or no relation to his general work. Phonetic practice 
should bear a clear and definite relation to the attainments and aims 
of the student in the field of grammar and vocabulary. 

It will be objected that much of the existing material is unsuitable 
for such purposes, and here with certain reservations, we should agree. 
It has been suggested, and we urgently recommend, that courses 
should be prepared with particular reference to the needs of junior, 
middle-grade and senior pupils, and we are glad to hear that a French 
course is about to be published, directed towards the needs of the 
Secondary school, and more especially those students who have already 
spent two years on the language. The linguistic material of such courses 
must be progressive, and carefully graded, and capable of forming 
the basis of a complete course. 

A word of warning is necessary to those who would employ the 
gramophone for the more general purposes we have in mind. It is 
a disadvantage of the recorded voice that it is completely divorced 
from any context of situation. Indeed, recorded speech has this in 
common with the written language: that the words are their own and 
only context, and in this it differs essentially from normal speech, 
which always occurs in a particular and relevant set of material and 
social circumstances and actions—conditions which can only be 
approximated through the medium of the talking film. It is important, 
therefore, that when recorded material is used, it should be supple- 
mented by such explanations as will serve to make clear, in the minds 
of the pupils, the complete context, social and factual, of the linguistic 
matter recorded. This explanation of context is in itself a most valuable 
part of linguistic teaching. The use of the record would be more 
effective if it were preceded and accompanied, during the first playings, 
by the teacher’s explanations of the subject matter. 

In addition to the types of record already available, it would be 
valuable to have others, consisting of questions to be answered, 
either by the teacher or the pupil—or the pupil might repeat the answer 
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after the teacher. (The needle could always be lifted to give the pupil 
time to frame his answer). Subsequently, one pupil might imitate the 
question on the record and another give the answer. It is not always 
desirable that records should be self-contained, since insufficient scope 
is given for active linguistic effort. It is very necessary that records 
should be available which make some demand on the listener beyond 
mere imitation, and this is but a single instance of the means of 


achieving this end. 


Use Outside the Classroom 

Hitherto, except in the case of the adult student, the rdle of the 
gramophone has been limited to the classroom. No doubt, in addition 
to the disproportionate insistence on the written language in public 
examinations, there is an economic factor to be considered, since, 
with the prevailing price of gramophone records and reproducing 
apparatus, it would often be quite impossible to introduce home- 
work based on recorded material. Should, however, the extension of 
the gramophone for educational purposes be facilitated, we consider 
that the gramophone record might form the basis of valuable exercises 
outside the classroom. For instance, sentences based on records of 
‘Substitution Tables’ might be prepared for class work (cf. H. E. 
Palmer, 100 Substitution Tables: Heffer). Records could be set for 
transctiption, either orthographic or phonetic. A great many teachers, 
it is true, look with disfavour on dictation, but if the purpose of 
dictation be conceived as something more than a mere spelling test, 
it may be convincingly argued that an orthographic transcription 
does provide a valuable check on the student’s comprehension of the 
passage, since it involves a genuine linguistic analysis. Records, either 
in the mother tongue or in a foreign language, could also be set for 
written or oral translation. It would then, for the first time, be possible 
to deal with those peculiarities of stress and intonation which are only 
to be rendered syntactically in the foreign language, and vice versa. 

Finally, many teachers have found that existing records have little 
relation to public examination requirements, and as long as the 
curriculum continues to be so largely subordinated to such considera- 
tions, it is clearly essential that the material recorded should not 
neglect this factor. 
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Mother-Tongue 

We find that in the teaching of the mother-tongue the chief use 
made of the gramophone has been in literary appreciation. 

We realize the value of developing the appreciation of good 
reading, of which there is such a dearth in these print-ridden days; 
but we consider that records will be of most value in the hands of 
teachers who are themselves competent to perform, if not with the 
same natural endowment of voice as some of the more distinguished 
speakers who have been (and should be) recorded, at least with an 
insight into the qualities of that clear, convincing reading which 
compels interest, and is a great deal more than that bare acoustic 
minimum necessary for intelligibility which often passes for public 
reading in high places. 


Speech Training 

Of the application of the gramophone to systematic speech- 
training we have scarcely any evidence. The matter is a complicated 
one, made all the more difficult by the scarcity of suitable records. 
Without wishing here to enter into a discussion as to the merits or 
demerits of any attempt at speech standardization, it should be borne 
in mind by those who seek to modify the speech of others that it is 
rarely a mere change of pronunciation that is needed to attain the 
desired end. There are, indeed, often differences of syntax and 
morphology to be considered, as well as, in many cases, questions of 
vocabulary. But when all these matters of detail have been considered, 
probably the most important factor has been left out of account, 
namely, the social environment of the non-standard speaker. The 
recent emphasis laid by scholars upon the social aspect of linguistic 
behaviour, makes it clear that language does not function in a social 
vacuum, and unless the new speech-forms can become socially operative 
in the speaker’s environment, they are, like many other affected 
details of social behaviour, artificial, undesirable, and often ludicrous. 

Language is primarily an instrument for social control and co- 
operation. It is man’s supreme means of modifying his environment. 
It is a tool—highly complex in its structure, and incredibly complex 
in its mode of employment. A tool is useless without the knowledge 
of how to use it, and skill in using it comes not from academic theory, 
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but from practice in its actual application. The acquisition of new 
speech habits must go hand in hand with the modification of other 
social habits, and must be accompanied by a broadening of cultural 
interests and the opportunity of wider social co-operation. 


Technical and Other Considerations 

It has been mentioned that the cost of records and equipment has 
impeded the development of the use of the gramophone outside the 
classroom, and it should be stated that in many cases the cost was 
found to be too high for proper advantage to be taken of the existing 
material, even within the classroom. In the first place, it is highly 
desirable that facilities should be provided for the purchase of single 
records with accompanying texts. At present, even in the case of those 
companies which do supply single records, only the complete text 
of the course is available, one copy being supplied with each set of 
records. It is essential that, even if the pupils do not themselves possess 
the records, they should each have the text of the records before them 
in the classroom. Further, in view of the extent to which phonetic 
transcription is used, it is desirable that texts should be available both 
in the International Phonetic Alphabet and orthographic transcription. 

Many teachers find difficulty in ‘finding the place’ on a record. 
Two solutions suggest themselves. (1) Wherever possible, sentences 
on the record should be preceded by a spoken key number corres- 
ponding to a number in the printed text. (2) A repeating device should 
be in general use with a standard calibration, readings from which 
should appear in the margin of the text. 


Independent Recording 

In the preceding paragraphs, we have referred only to the applica- 
tion of the ordinary commercial record. There is, however, a valuable 
service to be performed by independent direct recording. Experience 
has shown beyond doubt that it is an immense advantage for the 
language learner to hear his own performance side by side with that 
of a native speaker, the voice of the learner and the teacher alternating 
sentence by sentence. Remarkable progress, especially in pronunciation, 
has been observed in students who have made use of such comparative 
records. These records are the property of the pupil, and are always 
available for use, even in the absence of a teacher. 
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The School of Oriental Studies (University of London) has installed 
recording plant for the purposes of specialized phonetic teaching and 
research, and the London School of Economics, in its Modern 
Language Department, uses a recording apparatus in the teaching of 
French, German, and English as a foreign language. 

We would also call attention to the fact that the French Department 
of the University of Reading makes regular use of the Dictaphone, 
passages being prepared and recorded by undergraduates for the 
criticism of the Professor, who in turn records his observations and 
returns the cylinders to the students. We are informed that the method 
has been successful, and that the standard of performance obtained 
is unusually high. However, a word of warning is necessary. Many 
so-called home-recording devices, marketed within recent years, 
have not given results of sufficient accuracy to be of any educational 
value. 

No doubt the financial burden entailed in the installation of first- 
class recording plant (approximately £200, including studio treat- 
ment) places it beyond the reach of most institutions. We suggest, 
however, that the experiment might be made of equipping studios in 
certain large centres, under the control of the Local Education 
Authority, where teachers might take their pupils to record. We have 
in mind a high quality system of recording such as is employed by 
the B.B.C. Records made by such a system are permanent and un- 
breakable, and we have found them to possess a degree of definition 
in no way inferior to that of the commercial product—coupled with 
an almost complete lack of surface noise. It should be mentioned that, 
once the plant has been installed, the cost per record is a matter of 
a shilling or two according to size. 


Conclusion 

We conclude that, although the gramophone has already found an 
extensive application in the teaching of languages, its use is at present 
somewhat superficial, and that very little seems to have been accom- 
plished in developing a method for its use. This position is due, on the 
one hand, to the fact that, although teachers may receive training in 
ordinary classroom teaching, there is at present no opportunity for 
them to acquire that technique in the use of the gramophone which is 
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essential to its success. We recommend this question to the serious 
attention of those responsible for the training of teachers. 

On the other hand, it is our opinion that, outside the field of 
phonetics, the potentialities of the gramophone have not always been 
fully realized by those responsible for the preparation and the 
publication of language records. 

Recent advances in the scientific recording and reproduction of the 
spoken word have placed in the hands of the language teacher an 
instrument of inestimable possibilities. But it is our conviction, from 
practical experience, and as a result of reading the replies to the 
questionnaire, that these possibilities are at present inadequately 
explored, both by the teacher and by the publisher. We therefore 
submit that the present inquiry should be regarded as but the beginning 
of a more extensive, and intensive, investigation of the possibilities 
opened up by the introduction of the gramophone and gramophone 
recording in language teaching. It is an urgent necessity, if full 
advantage is to be taken of the high degree of technical perfection now 
attained in speech recording and reproduction, that properly controlled 
experimental research should be carried out, not only on the types of 
record suitable for use in and out of the classroom, and at different 
stages, but also on themodifications of pedagogical method involved 
by their introduction. 

We are convinced that the gramophone has in the future an 
important réle to play in linguistic pedagogy, more especially in 
bringing about a recognition of the fact that a juster proportion is 
urgently needed between the attainments demanded in the written 
and in the spoken language. ‘Until we recognize Speech as a fit and 
worthy subject; until we provide in our schools, colleges and uni- 
versities, sound instruction in those departments of linguistic know- 
ledge that have to do with the spoken word, whether native or 
foreign; until we are prepared to devote even a small fraction of the 
time now devoted to making letters to making sounds; until we build 
up a tradition in Speech education that will raise the level of relevant 
criticism from the low estate of ignorance and prejudice in which it 
now rests, we shall, in one respect at least, fail to contribute to the ideal 
now held before us—an enlightened democracy capable of expressing 
itself freely in speech.’* 

* A. Lloyd James: The Spoken Word. English. Vol. I. No. I. 1935. 
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The following figures, while incomplete and based only on musical 
activities, may serve to illumine the points presented in this Interim 
Report of the Music Panel. Of the questionnaires examined, 56 per 
cent were from primary schools, 32 per cent were from secondary 
schools, 12 per cent were from adult education institutions and 
private individuals. Viewed from the standpoint of regular use of the 
gramophone, the percentages were: Regular Teaching 49 per cent; 
Occasional use (for lectures) 34 per cent; Voluntary Listening (at 
school and at home) 14 per cent. 

The most common use of the gramophone in schools, according 
to the returns, is in the provision of music for country-dancing and 
rhythmic work; 45 per cent of the schools use it in this connection, 
and 31 per cent for appreciation of music. There is a lack of planned 
uses of the gramophone, much ‘passive listening,’ and a purposeless 
choice of records. 


Mode of Use 

Few institutions devote a definite weekly period to the gramophone. 
In the hands of the music specialist, the instrument is used as an 
auxiliary for parts of the music lesson. The greater the keyboard 
fluency possessed by the teacher, the less does he use the gramophone, 
reserving it for polyphonic and concerted vocal music, orchestral 
reproduction, etc. The non-specialist teacher requires records of a type 
not, as yet, available. The gramophone is found invaluable and is 
used very extensively in schools where there is no pianist on the staff, 
in single-teacher schools and in schools where more than one music 
lesson is taking place at the same time. 


Voluntary Listening 

Voluntary listening is not very general. This is due apparently to 
the difficulty of organizing and supervising in junior schools; but in 
secondary schools and adult educational centres its use might be much 
extended. Many secondary schools have music clubs which make 
great use of the gramophone at their meetings, while in elementary 
schools, voluntary listening is confined to play-times, during the 
mid-day intervals, or when conditions prevent the use of the 


playground. 
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One School of Music (which has a collection of a thousand records) 
has formed a voluntary Gramophone Club, which meets daily; and it 
is maintained that its great value, compared with concerts, lies in the 
fact that the music can be repeated at will. In many schools, children 
are encouraged to bring records for the voluntary periods. These 
records are played and discussed. In such circumstances choice is 
restricted by the taste-range of the parents, and is not necessarily 
a true reflex of the pupils’ inclinations. Indeed, where the children’s 
choice of records has been quite free, a remarkably high taste has been 
shown. Much might, therefore, be achieved through a development 
of the record library, and a loan system (referred to later), or even 
through the recommendation of worth-while recordings for home 
purchase. There appears to be a demand for the provision of ‘listening 
rooms’ (even in Technical Schools where music is not taken as a 
subject) to be available to students during leisure time, the gramophone 
being operated by the pupils. 


Value of the Gramophone 

The questionnaires are practically unanimous about the great 
value of the gramophone in music-teaching, and there is general 
agreement that the record fulfils certain functions that cannot be done 
either as well or as conveniently in any other way:—(1) It is capable 
of reproducing music beyond the scope of classroom performance. 
Difficult pianoforte and vocal music, beyond the capacity of teacher 
or pupils, and orchestral performances. (2) It is invaluable where there 
is no competent pianist on the staff of a school. (3) It is indispensable 
in the ‘one-teacher’ school. (4) In the country-dancing and rhythmic 
classes, the use of the instrument renders the teacher more free to 
superintend and to give instructions, though here the question of 
volume-amount suggests that the radio-gramophone has not as yet 
sufficiently replaced the acoustic type. (5) The gramophone possesses 
the great advantage of allowing repetition at will, thus permitting any 
part of the music to be studied, and facilitating that familiarity upon 
which appreciation and knowledge depend. 


Uses to Which the Gramophone is Put 
1. For what is known as the music appreciation lesson, the gramo- 
phone is used in many ways:— 
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(a) For pure enjoyment of listening, uninfluenced by instruction 
or comment; 

(6) For the study of the work of a particular composer, a period 
in musical development, or of a particular type of composition; 
(c) For an examination of the texture and design of music; 

(d) For the study of musical instruments, with the help of actual 
instruments on charts and photographs (possibly a scientific as 
opposed to a musical process); 

(e) To illustrate opera stories; 

(f) To facilitate study of classical melodies as patterns for 
melody-making; 

(g) For the preparation of children for concerts, visits to the 
opera, and broadcast programmes; 

(A) For teaching of musical history, analysis and knowledge of 
prepared scores, etc., for examination purposes, e.g. Matriculation; 

(i) As an alternative lesson to singing, for adolescent boys with 
changing voices; 

(j) For acquiring, through a repertoire of familiar classics, what 
may be described as a musical background. 

2. In the singing lesson, the gramophone is used for a variety of 
purposes and for various reasons:— 

(2) For patterning of songs, and learning by rote in schools 
where there is no singing specialist; 

(6) In voice production, by the study of vocal records; 

(c) In the study of choir records for tone, interpretation, style, etc.; 

(d) To gain a pre-knowledge of the general effect of a song 
about to be learned; 

(e) As the accompaniment for songs in the school repertoire, 
when there is no competent pianist available. 

3- By far the greatest use to which the gramophone is put in schools 
is for the accompaniment of country dancing. Teachers prefer to use 
the pianoforte during the preliminary stages of instruction, but find 
that the gramophone is better for the later stages, when the dance 
has been learned. The record ensures absolute regularity and precision, 
and releases the teacher for supervision. When the dancing takes place in 
the open air, gramophone plusamplifier is regarded as generally desirable. 

4. For many parts of the rhythmic lesson, records are regarded as 
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a teacher-aid, for they ensure regular tempo, they release the teacher 
for supervision, and provide music beyond the scope of the accom- 
panist for stimulating the free expression of movement. 

5- The instrument is also used during the course of the physical 
training lesson, and as an accompaniment to marching and community 
singing. 

6. Music Records are also used for the training of rhythmic pre- 
cision in the typewriting lesson. 

7. Open-air schools, where it is impossible to move the pianoforte 
from place to place, find the gramophone invaluable. 

8. In many Infants’ Departments, it is used during the percussion 
band lesson as an accompaniment where the work is known, and also 
as a training in conducting. This method also gives the teacher freedom 
to supervise. 

g. Many violin teachers use orchestral records as an adjunct to the 
violin class to provide support to unison and two-part playing. 
In one native school in Tanganyika, brass band records are put to 
a peculiar use. On account of the inability of the boys to read music, 
the instrumentalists learn their several parts by ear from the records. 
The success which attends this effort is not known, but it would seem 
to be a searching exercise in aural culture. 

10. The gramophone is also used in the training of conductors in 
order to afford practice in the technique of beating and to increase 
familiarity with the orchestral palette. Orchestral records are also 
found to be a great help for score-reading. 

11. The initiative has been taken by one music school in the 
provision of a series of Aural Tests records, graded in difficulty, and 
introducing rhythm, melody, two-part and four-part exercises. These 
records are hired to students. 

12. Listening to incidental music to plays and poems that are being 
studied, and using the records at the performance of such plays. 

13. Experiments such as the following have been made in some 
schools, in an attempt to correlate Art and Music through the medium 
of the gramophone. 

(a) The effect of different types of music such as a march, a lul- 
laby, a minuet, legato and staccato music and quick and slow music 
upon listeners, expressed as border-designs. 
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(4) Reproduction of the mental picture called up by programme 
music. 

14. Experiments have also been conducted to ascertain the effect 
of music produced by gramophone records upon children during 
handwork occupations, such as needlework, weaving, book-binding 
and cardboard-modelling, with good results. 

15. Experiments have been conducted to ascertain the value of 
music as an incentive in repetitive work. For more than seven years, 
one firm has used gramophones and amplifiers in its packing rooms. 
Records of marches are played for twenty minutes, at intervals of 
two hours (twice in the morning and once in the afternoon). This 
type of record was chosen as classical music was not sufficiently stimu- 
lating, and popular dance music too distracting. Workers, it is found, 
react to this stimulus with beneficial effects on health and work, 
provided there is a break of from four to eight weeks after each period 
of approximately twelve weeks. 


Suggestions for New Types of Records 


Many suggestions have been made regarding new or better types 
of records not at present available. Many of these requests arise, 
apparently, from the fact that music has penetrated the schools in 
advance of the appointment of a specialist teacher. The principal 
suggestions are these: — 

1. Graduated aural tests. 

2. Records of songs for learning by rote, based upon the method 
adopted by the B.B.C. School-music lecturers, namely, the song as 
a whole, followed by each line separately, with sufficient pause 
between the lines to allow for imitation. 

3- Records of songs—accompaniments, not for schools only, but 
classical songs and balanced for the private individual. 

4- More recorded hymn tunes. 

5- Records of full orchestral accompaniments to choral works in 
the normal repertoire of school choirs. 

6. Solo parts only of concertos, for use during orchestral practices. 

7. Series of records of extracts from the classics, with a printed key. 

8. A record containing a number of opening phrases of musical 
sentences, to be completed by the melody-building class. 
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9. Records for teaching technical difficulties in the playing of 
instruments, with spoken direction, e.g. bowing in violin playing and 
tonguing in wind-instrument playing. 

10. An extension of the ‘Eye and Ear’ series of records, illustrating 
the growth of music. 

11. More model vocal records required as patterns. 

12. An interesting suggestion is that there should be available 
a machine, such as a Blattnerphone, for recording children’s choirs, 
soloists and instrumentalists. The records would then be played back, 
as is the practice in the manufacturers’ recording studios, so that the 
performances could be studied, criticized and corrected. The tape 
could then be demagnetized and used again. 


Broadcasting of Records 

Very little use seems to be made of broadcasts of records. Only in 
a few instances were they mentioned, but an interesting suggestion 
arises from one of them, that a list of all records to be played should 
appear in the previous week’s issue of the Radio Times, so that they 
may be acquired, if found suitable. In some cases it was stated that 
records used during the schools’ broadcast were noted and secured 
for more detailed study: 


General Criticisms and Suggestions 

1. By far the most general criticism concerning the use of the 
gramophone in education is that the records are too dear, for as yet 
the purchase of greimophones and records falls upon the individual 
teacher in the majority of cases. The use of the gramophone in schools 
has therefore been restricted on account of this, but many schools have 
overcome the obstacle by raising funds by means of school concerts 
and by borrowing records from private individuals. 

2. The solution to the problem seems to be in the formation of 
Central Lending Libraries such as have been established recently by 
Local Education Authorities; a movement which might be consider- 
ably extended. Most educationists agree with the statement in the 
Board of Education Pamphlet No. 95, that ‘a school of any size can 
hardly be said to be properly equipped without a gramophone and 
a good stock of records,’ and everything points to the fact that with 
financial aid from Education Committees and Central Libraries, the 
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gramophone will become a regular part of school life, instead of an 
occasional or voluntary experience, as at present. 

3. A further suggestion is made that in addition to these circulating 
libraries, a peripatetic instructor or musical adviser should be appointed. 

4. It is desired that there should be a printed list of the best record- 
ings issued, irrespective of the producing companies, such lists to be 
made by a selection committee. This would also ensure that teachers 
were made familiar with all types of records deemed suitable for 
education purposes. 


IV—Special Uses 
A Substitute for a Pianist 


A very large proportion of schools use the gramophone for country 
dancing and rhythmic work. In some cases, the reason given is that 
there is no pianist available; in a large number of cases, it is recognized 
that it is an advantage if the teacher can be freed from the piano in 
order to give full attention to the movements of the children. (It is 
frequently stated, however, that the piano is used until the dance is 
known, because of the necessity to repeat passages, for which there 
is no convenient mechanism on a gramophone). 


Gramophone Preferred to the Piano 


A number of teachers, however, have given as one of their reasons 
for using the gramophone, the superiority of its rendering over that 
of a semi-skilled pianist. Many of these speak of the superiority of the 
gramophone in respect of rhythm, which is a point that might be 
anticipated; but not a few make the interesting comment that the more 
enjoyable zsthetic experience of listening to well played music tends in 
itself to improve the dancing. A similar point is made by certain 
teachers of drawing who recommend the playing of the gramophone 
during art classes. 


Use in Schools for Defectives 


It is interesting to note that teachers in schools for the physically or 
mentally defective are among the most appreciative of the gramophone. 
Their general finding is that it is of more value than the piano, partly, 
no doubt, because of the greater freedom for the teacher, but also 
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because apparently it produces less self-consciousness. It would appear 
that good music, issuing from an ‘impersonal’ source such as the 
gramophone, produces a positive response from very backward, 
shy or clumsy children, and induces them to carry out rhythmic actions 
gracefully and in a spirit of willingness that would be difficult to obtain 
in response to the giving of commands, or the playing of the piano, 
by a teacher. One or two physical training instructors similarly 
state that, with normal children, the use of the gramophone tends to 
produce better team-work, in that the children are more individually 
active and have a less tendency merely to follow the movements of 


the child in front. 


The Teaching of Typewriting 

Those schools (a large number) where the gramophone is used in 
teaching typewriting have, in several cases, submitted highly appre- 
ciative reports of the good progress made by means of this method. 
As regards its use at the earliest stages, opinions vary, several saying 
that it is at this point that its value is greatest, while one or two others 
hold that it should not be brought into use until later. 


Shorthand Records 
Only a few schools appear to use shorthand records, but those who 
do, speak highly of them, as tending to overcome hesitancy. 


Medical Demonstrations 

For the purpose of medical lectures and demonstrations, a technique 
has been devised for amplifying heart and breath sounds, so that the 
lecturer is able to hear the sounds simultaneously with the students, 
and to interpose his comments. By the same method (the ‘phono- 
stethograph’) the sounds that occur in typical cases may be recorded 
in disc form (comments being interpolated where desirable) for 
detailed study at leisure, for analysis by ‘slow motion’ or for record 
and comparison. 


Miscellaneous Uses 

A few schools use the gramophone a little for history, geography 
and nature study, and for sound effects for school plays. In some infant 
and nursery schools it is used either before or during the afternoon 
rest. Many schools use the gramophone for assembly purposes. 
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Some Consumer-Suggestions 

Among the items for which a desire is expressed are: recordings 
on the line of ‘outside broadcasts’ of ceremonial occasions; visits to 
industrial centres; foreign towns, etc.; dramatized historical occasions; 
puzzle records of common sounds, to train aural imagination and 
memory; a recorded course of rhythmic training* (e.g. by Ann Driver); 
language passages of dictation speed; longer marches; longer and 
shorter country dances (the tunes on both sides of these records, it is 
mentioned, should be chosen from a single book showing the move- 
ments, whether Cecil Sharp’s or some other); a general catalogue of 
educational records by all makers. 


V—Technical 


About 60 per cent of the questionnaires examined by the Com- 
mittee contain answers which were useful. Examination of the replies 
has yielded the following statistical information:— 

Distribution of types of instrument 

Portable acoustic gramophones_ .. per cent 
Table and console gramophones, acoustic 


Radio and electric gramophones .. “ _ 
Date of purchase of instrument 
Purchased before 1931 .. 


(At least one instrument is sinalilse as a 1922 model.) 


Inadequacy of Instruments 

Many replies indicate that the loudness obtained from a portable 
acoustic gramophone is insufficient except in very small classrooms; 
in many cases it is stated also that the tone obtained from this type of 
instrument is deficient in reproduction, particularly of bass frequencies, 
resulting in unnatural music or language reproduction. 

We find that there is ample evidence that the instruments in use 
in many schools are inadequate for the purposes for which they are 
intended. We wish to emphasize the fact that both the intensity of 
sound and the tonal quality obtainable from an acoustic gramophone 


* There have since been put on the market the ‘Con Moto’ Rhythmic 
Series, by Miss M. G. Davies and Miss M. Storr. 
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are fixed (a) by the record material, (4) by the state of the sound track, 
(c) by the design of the instrument (soundbox, tone-arm and horn), 
and (d) by the needle. No feasible method of volume control in 
acoustic gramophones is available. It is our opinion that, in general, 
the portable acoustic gramophone is not a satisfactory type of instru- 
ment for classroom teaching. 

Console models and certain larger table models are better suited 
to the requirements of the classroom, especially those instruments 
fitted with large, well-designed horns, either bent or straight. But 
such instruments are not easily portable, on account of their weight 
and bulk, and of course no means of volume control is available. 


Need for a Gramophone Approval Panel 


It is clear that the standards of musical tone and of technical efficiency 
of gramophone instruments at present used in schools are far below 
the levels which could be attained by proper choice of instrument. 
It would be an advantage, in this connection, if there were in existence 
some machinery whereby guidance could be given to Education 
Authorities and to Head Masters who are intending to purchase new 
instruments. 

We wish, therefore, to emphasize the desirability of the formation 
of a permanent Gramophone Approval Panel, whose function would 
be to*give approval to those acoustic and electric gramophones and 
radio receivers (operated as gramophone amplifiers) found suitable 
for school use. Indeed, in our opinion, an Advisory Panel of this kind 
is a real necessity. Such a Panel for approving radio receivers for school 
purposes has existed for several years. 


Recording Equipment 

All who replied to the question concerning the use in schools 
of some form of simple recording equipment, expressed the opinion 
that such apparatus would be an extremely valuable asset to a school 
in many ways. In view of the fact that the making of records on discs 
in schools is a technical possibility, we are investigating the relative 
merits of several systems. In recent years, so-called home recording 
equipments have been put on the market at low prices, but for the 
most part they have not been much more than toys, totally unsuitable 
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for serious use in schools. At present, suitable apparatus costs £100 
or more and, if a special studio is provided, the total cost may amount 
to more than £200. But we believe that if there were sufficient demand 
it should be possible to produce adequate equipment for £30-£50. 
Where an electric amplifier of sufficient capacity is already available 
(e.g. in connection with a broadcast receiver or sound-film apparatus) 
the cost should be considerably less. 


The Ideal Instrument 


We are of opinion that the present type of ‘sound-on-disc’ gramo- 
phone will be the reproducing instrument in general use for at any 
rate the next five or ten years. We have considered whether the 
instrument to be used should be (a) an electric gramophone only, 
(6) a radio gramophone, (c) a central installation such as is now being 
installed in certain schools in America, or (d) a combination of several 
units comprising, at most, amplifier and loudspeaker, gramophone 
turntable unit, radio unit, and sound-head unit for sound-films. 
For both musical and technical reasons we see decided advantages in 
(d), the unit construction principle, but the matter requires some 
further exploration, particularly in connection with the aerial system 
of the radio unit; and we understand that this aspect is at present receiv- 
ing consideration by the Central Council for School Broadcasting. 


Picking out Passages 


In order to facilitate the picking out of passages from a record, 
some form of ‘cue-device’ is needed. We understand that a somewhat 
elaborate mechanical device of this kind is available on the American 
market, but probably something simple and cheaper would be adequate 
for school use. Even a cardboard graduated scale to indicate where 
the needle should be placed (by hand) on the record would be 
useful in many cases. An engraved celluloid scale working on this 
simple principle, but with one or two refinements, has just been 
placed on the market in this country. Beyond this simple form, how- 
ever, there are many possibilities. For example, if it could be made 
without undue elaboration, it would obviously be desirable to have 
a device which would not only indicate the position on the record 
at which the needle should be placed, but would also gently place it 
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there whilst the record is revolving. We believe that a device of this 
character could be designed which would be at once both cheap and 
effective. 


VI—Conclusions of the Commission 


In the foregoing sections of this report we have presented the 
detailed findings of the various specialist Panels, and it now remains 
for the Commission as a whole to summarize its conclusions. 


The Case for a Fuller Use of Recorded Material 

The evidence convinces us that the use of recorded material has 
a valuable part to play in educational technique, particularly in the 
fields of music and language. A very great deal has already been 
achieved by teachers in the introduction of this material into the 
classroom, and by the various gramophone companies in producing 
suitable records. Nevertheless, we feel sure the possibilities opened 
up by the gramophone are far from being exhausted, and we believe 
that the recommendations put forward in the preceding sections of 
this report may suggest a number of fruitful lines of development. 

We realize that hitherto the use of the gramophone in education 
has been of a largely experimental nature. It is our opinion that the 
experiment has justified the hopes of its pioneers, and that the time 
has dome when the gramophone should have a recognized place in 
the organization of certain branches of teaching. It is, however, 
abundantly clear to us that if the fullest benefit is to be derived there is 
urgent need for guidance both in the nature of the material which is 
suitable to the medium of the gramophone, and in the manner of its 
use. It is hoped that the investigation carried out by this Commission 
may do something to reveal the extent and nature of the problems, 
which we believe call for the serious attention of educationists. 


The Limited Use of Existing Material 

Although we are aware that much excellent work has been done by 
individuals in exploring the use of the gramophone in education, we 
are bound to admit that, in general, teachers are as yet far from having 
made the fullest use of the existing material. We wish, however, to 
emphasize that in a very large number of cases, teachers have found 
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the financial handicap too severe, since no regular provision is made, 
even in those schools where the gramophone is used, for the supply 
and replacement of records, or the improvement of reproducing 
apparatus. The lack of suitable records, or the continued use of old, 
worn ones, together with the use of inadequate or obsolete gramo- 
phones, renders the fruitful employment of the machine almost 
impossible. We have found that the greatest benefit has been derived 
from the use of the gramophone in precisely those quarters where its 
employment has been regarded as a definite financial responsibility 
of the institution concerned. 

Although we do not intend to dwell at greater length on the 
matter, we wish to emphasize that the stage has long been passed 
when the gramophone was a mere plaything for occasional recreation. 
We believe that its use is destined to form an integral part of certain 
types of instruction; and that it is unjustifiable to lay the financial 
responsibility upon the individual teachers—or, as has happened in 
some cases, upon the pupil. 


Unfamiliarity with Gramophone Technique 


However great the financial handicap may have been in many 
cases, and in spite of the shortcomings of some of the recorded material 
in common use, we have come to the conclusion that perhaps the most 
important obstacle to a more extensive use of the gramophone is the 
unfamiliarity of the majority of teachers with the specialized technique 
required for its successful application to classroom teaching. We 
therefore attach particular importance to the suggestion made by the 
Language and Music Panels that facilities should be provided for 
teachers to acquire some knowledge of the functions which the gramo- 
phone can perform in education, together with practical training in 
the method of its use in the classroom. 


The Need for a Planned Use of the Gramophone 


While we lay great value upon the recognition—and need for 
further investigation—of the special pedagogical methods required 
for the successful use of the gramophone, and the consequent need 
for the special training of teachers, we are equally aware that the whole 
question of the selection and presentation of material for recording calls 
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for attention. There is no doubt that, admirable as much of the available 
material is for some purposes—including the needs of the adult 
self-teacher, there is too often lacking that sense of planned and 
progressive continuity without which the use of recorded material is 
apt to remain spasmodic and incidental. Hitherto, the production of 
material for educational purposes has been primarily a matter for com- 
mercial enterprise. We consider that the possibilities, as well as the 
limitations, of the gramophone might well receive the concerted 
attention of scholars in those fields where its use offers particular 
advantages. Much care has been bestowed in improving instruction 
by means of the printed word; a wide field is now opened up to those 
who will devote their knowledge and experience to the increasingly 
important, and deeply interesting, problems of instruction through, 
and in, the spoken word. 


Active and Passive Listening 


In the field of music the gramophone companies have, quite 
naturally, devoted themselves to the production of professional records 
for general consumption, and there is now available a vast corpus of 
recorded music of every-kind. These records, in the hands of skilled 
teachers, are of very great value for educational purposes, especially 
in the development of musical appreciation. We find, however, that 
there is a widespread demand for records designed, not primarily 
for their entertainment value, or even artistic value, but rather to take 
their place in the routine of classroom teaching. Details of such records 
are to be found in the Music Section of this report. Few will deny 
the service which electrical technology has rendered in bringing the 
performance of the professional into millions of homes through the 
medium of broadcasting. Yet we must admit that the habit of passive 
listening is too often developed at the expense of the equally important 
—some would say more important—habit of active performance. 
It may be argued that the ability to perform, in however humble a 
fashion, will enhance the value of listening. It is precisely this need of 
performance which those responsible for the production of gramophone 
records have tended to neglect. We recommend that attention be given 
to the designing of records calculated to demand an active response 
from the hearer, in contradistinction to the more passive 
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listening required by the ordinary gramophone record or broadcast 
performance. 


The Need for Research in Language Work 


It is in language work that we feel there is greatest need of research. 
A considerable number of courses are now available in both European 
and Oriental languages, and we have evidence that a great many 
teachers have not only made use of these records, but have also given 
consideration to the methods by which their use may be rendered 
most effective. 

It is, of course, clear, that under the existing examination system, 
in which the written language preponderates to such an extent, it is 
only the more enlightened teacher who will look beyond immediate 
examination requirements sufficiently to encourage a serious interest 
in the spoken language. We look, however, to the future, and believe 
that more liberal counsels must eventually prevail in the realm of 
language teaching as in other subjects. The gramophone can provide 
a unique and invaluable aid in bringing the acquisition of the spoken 
language within the range of those whose knowledge of a foreign 
tongue is at present, almost deliberately, restricted to the written word. 

Some suggestions as to the function which the gramophone might 
fulfil in language work are set out in the relevant section of this report. 
We would observe that the material hitherto published does not seem 
to have taken sufficiently into consideration the special pedagogical 
situation created by the introduction of the gramophone into the class- 
room, being virtually restricted to verbal illustration of matter 
contained in the ordinary textbook. There is an urgent need for 
organized experimental research into the types of recorded material 
suitable for classroom use, and we should welcome the production of 
a set of records, preferably in one of the better-known languages, 
designed with full recognition of the peculiar properties of the 
medium. 

We appreciate the excellence of much modern recording from the 
technical standpoint, particularly of music. We are not, however, 
entirely satisfied with the standard of some commercial speech- 
recording. We feel that this matter has received insufficient attention. 
If the gramophone is to play its full part in language teaching it is 
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essential that the accuracy of the recording should be unimpeachable. 
From experiments, carried out by members of this Commission, 
there seems to be little doubt that it is not impossible to achieve a con- 
siderably higher degree of fidelity than is customary, particularly in 
the details of consonants. 


The Collaboration of Scholars and Engineers 


It is unlikely that the best results will be obtained by leaving the 
recording process entirely in the hands of engineers, without the 
co-operation of some person qualified to judge the recording from 
the pedagogical point of view. It is, in our opinion, desirable that 
when recording is in progress, there should be present some person 
qualified to judge the recording from the phonetic standpoint, since 
it is unreasonable to expect the professional recordist to be competent 
to judge such matters, particularly in the case of a foreign language. 
It is, of course, necessary that this referee should possess a practical 
knowledge of recording technique. 


Picking Out Passages 

More attention might be paid to the practical needs of the gramo- 
phone user in the handling of the machine, for instance, in spacing 
the recorded material so that passages may be picked out without 
difficulty. It is inconvenient to mark the record with chalk or crayon, 
as somie have suggested. It would be much better if the sections— 
particularly in more elementary records—could be separated by wide 
grooving. Although this might slightly reduce the amount of material 
which could be recorded on a disc, its practical value would far out- 
weigh the disadvantages. Experiments in timing and sectionalization 
have been carried out by the Professor of Phonetics at University 
College, and various methods of sectionalizing are being investigated 
at the Recording Department of the School of Oriental Studies 
(University of London). 


Reproducing Apparatus 

The Technical Committee have called attention to the unsatis- 
factory standard of reproduction common in schools and other 
educational establishments. They recommend the general use of 
electrical methods of amplification, and we wish to emphasize the 
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importance of their recommendation. The factor which has done more 
than any other to impede the use of the gramophone for anything 
more than entertainment, has been the faulty reproduction, which, 
although at one time inevitable, need no longer be tolerated. Most of 
those who still use antiquated acoustic machines in the classroom 
would never accept broadcast reception of similar quality in their 
own homes; and there is no reason, at any rate in those schools which 
possess up-to-date broadcast receivers, why gramophone reproduction 
should be inferior. The value of language records, however excellent 
the recording, is enormously reduced if the standard of reproduction 
is inadequate to deal with the upper range of frequencies found in 
speech; for although intonation and vowels may be reasonably clear, 
many important consonants will be either confused or inaudible. 
It is important also to notice the stimulating effect of good, life-like 
reproduction upon the hearer, compared with the irritation and fatigue 
set up by the cruder sort. While we should encourage the use of the 
very best methods of amplification which can be afforded, it must be 
borne in mind that its advantage will be greatly reduced by the use 
of inferior pickups and loudspeakers. 

Other advantages which are obtained from good electrical repro- 
duction are that volume can be adjusted to the size of the class-room 
and the number of pupils, and that non-metallic needles can be used 
without loss of volume, thus prolonging the life of the record. 


Record Libraries 


It has been suggested that the supply of records to schools might be 
facilitated by the organization of special educational gramophone 
libraries. We consider that this suggestion might well receive the 
attention of the authorities. If properly organized, such a scheme would 
bring records within the reach of many schools at present unable to 
afford them, and would probably be more economical in the long 
run than the policy of leaving each school to purchase all its own 
records. 


Independent Recording 


Both the Language and the Music Panels have called attention to 
the exceedingly valuable use to be made of independent recording. 
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(Indeed it is the opinion of certain members of this Commission that 
the possible developments of this type of recording in language 
work is even greater than those of the ordinary gramophone record). 
The advantages of the pupil being able to hear himself as others hear 
him, and of hearing himself corrected, are obvious. Experiments 
carried out at the School of Oriental Studies (University of London), 
and the experience of the French Department of the University of 
Reading leave no doubt that those teachers who have access to record- 
ing apparatus have an immense advantage over their less fortunate 
colleagues, who must often labour to correct faults in their pupils 
without ever being sure that these faults have been heard by the pupils 
themselves. While there are quite a number of teachers who would 
prefer to dispense with the ordinary gramophone record, we find that 
all those who have had the opportunity of making their own inde- 
pendent recordings have immediately recognized the value and 
potentialities of the instrument. 

But here a word of warning is necessary. Little good will come of 
the use of inferior apparatus. There are on the market several machines 
of the ‘home-recording’ type, many of them quite unsuitable for 
educational work. First class apparatus is, at present, expensive. 
There are relatively few institutions which could afford to purchase 
good recording machines. It is for this reason that we wish to underline 
the suggestion of the Language Panel, that the experiment might be 
made of establishing a recording studio under the control of an 
educational authority, where teachers and pupils from schools and 
institutions under its control might make recordings. 


A Permanent Research Body 

We have now outlined all but the principal conclusion of this 
Commission. On the basis of their enquiries, the several panels have 
put forward a number of detailed suggestions; and we have emphasized 
the most outstanding of them in this final section of our report. 

The question arises, what is to be done? Is the solution to be left 
entirely to commercial enterprise? Or will it be realized that here is 
a first class opportunity for an important piece of organized educational 
research? We hope that the latter will be the case. We can picture no 
happier issue to our work than that there should come into being, 
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without delay, a permanent body of experts, drawn from both the 
educational and the technical worlds, which will devote itself to experi- 
mental research into the problems we have discussed. The need for 
such work is very real. Without it the future of a great aid to learning 
remains uncertain. 


(Note: Offprints of this Report, price 7d. post paid, can be had from the 
Institute Office.) 


Politics for Beginners 
THE PEOPLED KINGDOM: AN INTRODUCTION To PoLitics by T. G. Williams, 
M.A. (Pitman) 5s. 

DR. ALBERT MANSBRIDGE’S picture of the ‘adult’ tutor with one foot in his 
class-room and the other in the university is indeed collossian; and Heaven 
forbid that adult education should reject university inspiration and standards. 
It must be accepted, however, that there is room in the hostelry for the 
beer drinkers as well as for the quaffers of wine; and, to go farther, it should 
be agreed that there is no bad beer, the recognised grades being good, 
better and best. Mr. Williams’ book is honest beer intended for that thirsty 
multitude about whose tastes no one in this wide world knows more than 
the Head of the City Literary Institute with its annual enrolment of over 
6,000 educational beer drinkers. We should hear many a voice within the 
tavern cry thanks to him for an introduction to politics such as this, for 
‘The Peopled Kingdom: An Introduction to Politics’ is a barrelful of the 
best. 

The book gives full measure, with chapters on Our National Heritage, 
Theory of the State, Form of the State, Rights and Duties, Opinions and 
Parties, Law of the Land, Economic Foundations, Local Government, 
Rates and Taxes, Work of the State, The Burden of Empire, and Ourselves 
and Our Foreign Neighbours. In so temperate an effort, however, this 
‘vinous, beer-drinking’ metaphor is hardly appropriate, and Chesterton 
who claimed to love ‘vinous, beer-drinking men’ no doubt preferred them 
to remain sober enough to think and talk. Mr. Williams’ readers will only 
see double in the sense of seeing both sides of the case, for he has taken the 
utmost care to hold a balance between opposing sides in political theory 
and action. This is perhaps the chief merit of a book which, written for 
a special but extensive public, demonstrates that education and propaganda 
are not the same thing. The harsh spotlight of the propagandist is a poor 
thing beside the steady and well-diffused illumination which good teachers 
like Mr. Williams are able to cast over the whole field, enlarging and not 
limiting the prospect. He rightly emphasises the necessity for ‘thinking 
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out the broad principles upon which all political action rests’ since, as 
he says in his preface, ‘the slogan shouts through the megaphone of press 
or platform is so potent an influence in our day’. 

There is too an attractive liveliness in the author’s manner. On almost 
every page is to be found some ripe truth or salutary truism. ‘There is 
nothing so dangerous as the bigotry of a patriot’. ‘Somehow or other, 
the Englishman, although he is the most trusted, is also the most unpopular 
man in the world’. 

‘The people of our country have a well-developed capacity for self- 
government, which means government by discussion’. The “British” are 
a community of nations differing widely in colour, physique, language, 
religion, and customs’. ‘Another strange fact is that wherever warlike 
preparations are going on, they are undertaken in the name of defence’. 

If it were necessary to lay down a minimum of knowledge as a qualification 
for citizenship or merely for the franchise at 21, this book might well be 
considered to hold it. One wonders if even its writer realizes what a good 
book on citizenship this book on politics is. S. MYERS 


Gramophone Notes 
J. R. WILLIAMS 

Chamber Music 
ie Bre outstanding work in the last quarter’s issue of chamber music— 

always the most satisfying of recorded music—is Mozart’s Quintet 
in A for Clarinet and Strings, which has both front rank quality and the 
interest of its uncommon combination of instruments. This is a re-recording 
by Columbia (LX624—7) of a work issued in much earlier days. The new 
version, by the Roth Quartet and Simeon Bellison (first clarinet of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra), is sensitive and expressive without 
exaggeration. It is, of course, a beautiful work, belonging to Mozart’s 
full maturity. It is astonishing to find Grove’s Dictionary referring to it 
with faint disparagement as a solo for the wind-instrument to the accom- 
paniment of strings. No one knew better than Mozart how to match the 
clarinet evenly against the first violin, and how to give the ear relief from the 
luscious wind-tone by leaving the field entirely to the string quartet for 
considerable stretches. The themes are of the purest Mozart, though the 
unusual breadth—almost solemnity—of the opening of the first movement, 
gives it a peculiar character of its own. Almost Schubertian in its seemingly 
endless wealth of ‘heart-subduing melodies’, the quintet, as a whole, is 
one of the quite outstanding achievements of Mozart’s last few years, and 
this recording, being adequate to an important occasion, will go into any 
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connoisseur’s collection. About another chamber work which makes the 
slightly risky venture of using the clarinet copiously, tastes will differ: 
that is, Brahms’s Sonata in E flat for clarinet and piano (played by Frederick 
Thurston and Myers Foggin—Decca X171—3). The spontaneous reaction 
of a group of people for whom I put on the first record the other day, 
was a burst of laughter—by no means derisive, but not quite complimentary 
—at the appearance of the first theme. The quasi-Schubertian romanticism 
of this too mellifluous tune does indeed sound very naive to modern ears, 
and the whole sonata has Brahms’s relaxed mildness rather than his strength. 
But its tunefulness is pleasant enough, and if Decca had only issued the 
work at the old half-crown price, which it seems to be discarding nowadays, 
it could have been cheerfully recommended to Brahmsians. 

Another Brahms work, the String Sextet in G, Op. 36, issued by H.M.V., 
is a very different matter. This is one of the most serious of Brahms works, 
and a very characteristic one in all its four movements. The veiled tone and 
rather shadowy colour of the string sextet, with its possibilities of rich, 
dark combinations of violas and ’cellos, suited Brahms extremely well, 
and it is not surprising that he entrusted it with this, one of the most serious 
of his earlier inspirations. In my version of this recording (it is by the 
Budapest String Quartet plus Hobday and Pini, DB3139—42) the first 
violin tends to vibrate rather badly. So many factors influence reproduction 
that it is difficult to be certain where the cause of any flaw lies—in the 
instrument or in some particular record. Any Brahmsian might well buy 
this version, but he should hear it played first to make sure that the flaw 
is not inherent in the recording. 

The Lener Quartet produced in June a recording of Beethoven’s A 
major quartet from the early Op. 18 group (LX611—13). This appears 
to be the only Beethoven quartet which they have not previously done for 
Columbia, and the gap was well worth filling. It is a clear, cool performance 
of a charming quartet which is unburdened by any Weltschmerz. 

Beethoven is also represented by the Sonata in C, Op. 102, No. 1, for 
’cello and piano, which is given the dignity of a magisterial performance 
by Casals and Horszowski (H.M.V. DB3065—6). Like some of the last- 
period piano sonatas, this work is a little disappointing to hear, though a 
glance through the copy reveals the high quality of its material throughout. 
There is much of Beethoven’s ‘divine consolation’ in the slow movement, 
and of that divine lightness of heart in the finale; but the work is more like 
an act of self-communing than a piece for public performance, and the 
listener is troubled by those frequent halts and relaxations the imitation of 
which was Brahms’s most serious mistake. 
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One of the lesser issues—Tarina’s ‘Oracion del Torero’—has great 
interest, because we know so little in England about this Spanish composer. 
There is distinction of taste in all this piece of string quartet writing, with 
its many poignant touches; and if it is not strikingly modern in style, it is 
nevertheless good music (Columbia LX618). 


Orchestral Music 

In this department, Mozart’s ‘Prague’ Symphony overshadows—or 
at least outshines—all the rest. Coming in the middle of his richest operatic 
period, it is a masterly piece of work, even if it occasionaily sounds operatic 
rather than symphonic. The spirited first movement, with its premonitions 
of the ‘Magic Flute’ overture, the graceful and cheerful slow movement, 
the brilliant, gay and humorous finale, have the sign-manual of Mozart 
all over them. The recording by the Vienna Philharmonic under Bruno 
Walter is, of course, of the most delicate, but the echo which accompanies 
these Vienna recordings is not eliminated yet (H.M.V., DB3112—4). 

Chief of the lesser works is Gluck’s ‘Alceste’ overture, which is welcome 
because so little of Gluck’s music (apart from the ‘Orpheus’ is available in 
England. Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra do not fail to preserve 
the dignity of this spacious music (H.M.V., DB3129). Then there is an 
early overture of Berlioz, ‘Les Francs Juges’, interesting as showing how 
masterly his orchestral writing already was. The B.B.C. Orchestra under 
Boult are responsible for a clear version (DB3131—2). Decca do a service 
by bringing forward Ravel’s ‘Spanish Rhapsody’ on four-shilling discs 
(CA8174—5). It is a charming early work by the most polished of all 
modernists, and the Lamoureux Orchestra under Albert Wolff know just 
how to produce the languorous atmosphere in which it mostly lives. 

The most surprising record of the quarter is one of William Walton’s 
‘Crown Imperial’ March, which was written specially for the Coronation. 
The recording, by the B.B.C. Orchestra under Boult (DB3164) is so fre- 
quently dull that one could almost believe it had actually been made during 
the ceremony instead of at the studio. But it is the music itself which is 
so astounding. An almost-banal tune in C major is succeeded by a com- 
pletely banal middle-section in A flat, which sounds like a caricature of 
Elgar in his public-occasion vein. Then, after the return of the first march the 
middle tune (now in C major) is worked up, more and more pomposo, 
to an egregiously commonplace climax, after which, by way of final salute, 
_ William Walton at last produces a bar or two which can at least pass for 
his own strident style, the only effect of which is to throw the banality of the 
rest into higher relief. Walton may have had the serious intention of 
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producing something which would not be above the occasion, but the 
whole thing sounds like an unblushing piece of musical cynicism. 

For string orchestra alone there are two works of some importance 
amongst the new issues. Elgar’s ‘Introduction and Allegro’ already exists 
in an inexpensive Decca version, but the new recording by Boult and the 
B.B.C. Orchestra offers the further values, in tone and effect, which are 
to be expected when more lavish means are available (H.M.V., DB3198—9). 
Nothing need be said of this masterly piece of string-writing. Its highest 
notes are still a tax on the machine, but the sonorities come out extremely 
well on the whole. A very different work is the ‘Apollo Musagetes’ of 
Stravinsky, which has been put on record for Decca by the Boyd Neel 
String Orchestra (X167—70). This is one of the works which show how 
much of a musician Stravinsky still is, in spite of his desperate struggles 
to retain the captaincy of the musical ‘ginger-group’. There is not only 
cunning string-writing in the work, but much good music, and a smaller 
proportion than usual of the pseudo-modern. Those who wish to give the 
later Stravinsky a chance to convince them, could do worse than hear these 
records. 


Pianoforte Music and Concertos 

Arthur Rubinstein continues to work on the grand scale at Chopin 
recording. Though the traditions about the Polish composer’s own playing, 
all indicate a tone evanescent almost to vanishing-point, there is a great 
deal to be said for Rubinstein’s interpretations, which, whilst preserving 
the delicacy of Chopin’s jewelled work, yet give to the more energetic 
passages a virility which reveals the underlying firmness of the conceptions. 
Having some time ago taken all the Polonaises in his stride, Rubinstein has 
now turned to the Nocturnes, half of which (Nos. 1-8 and 11—12) have 
been issued by H.M.V., DB3186—91. As some of the rather weak numbers 
are included in this batch, and the one really great nocturne (the one in 
C minor) is not amongst them, the reflection inspired by the whole collection 
is that such a comprehensive recording was not quite worth doing except for 
historical purposes. (The gramophone company admits to some qualms 
by making two large cuts in the Op. 9, No. 3.) Undoubtedly the nocturnes 
contain some of Chopin’s most devitalized music, but there is always charm 
about his elegant embroideries in such pieces of silk-work as the D flat 
nocturne, and if this recording was to be done, Rubinstein was the man 
to do it. He has also rescued and set quite firmly on its feet the better of the 
two Chopin concertos—the No. 1, which was really No. 2, in E minor 
(H.M.V., DB3201—4). All these concert show-pieces of the earlier Chopin 
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seem rather faded rose-leaves now. But the scholarly note of the H.M.V. 
commentator rightly points out how this concerto belongs to—and is 
superior to—its own time. Delicate, wistful and boyishly brilliant by 
turns, it is charming still, because Chopin is so completely the romantic. 
(He is never, like Brahms, torn between two epochs.) The recording is good. 
The cuts—two in the finale unacknowledged—need cause no heart-burning. 
The London Symphony Orchestra under Barbirolli is easily equal to the 
modest demands Chopin makes on them, in the orchestral accompaniment. 

Another concerto of a slender but charming kind is that in F major by 
Mozart (K459), which Schnabel plays to the accompaniment of Malcolm 
Sargent and the London Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V., DB3095—7). 
Busoni thought well enough of the finale of this concerto to arrange it 
for two pianos, and Schnabel, though he makes no attempt to transform 
the work into a quasi-Beethoven one, treats it seriously and makes a pretty 
performance of it. A similar piece of work (in spite of the general difference 
between the two players) is the recording by Gieseking of Mozart’s greatest 
solo sonata—the one in C minor (Columbia, LX615—6). Gieseking keeps 
it delicate, not emphasizing its likeness to the early Beethoven. 

No doubt he is right, and Mozart would have approved, though the 
strong lines which are so frequent in the music would tempt most players to 
take the music out of its period a little. 

Two further solo-recordings are particularly welcome because they give 
us access to little-known music by distinguished composers. Busoni’s 
‘Indianisches Tagebuch’, however, is rather disappointing, and the devoted 
playihg of Petri cannot give it new life. It is mainly in a Lisztian romantic 
style. There are many touches of distinction, of course, but it is not the 
Music of the Future. A Gieseking record of Debussy and Ravel, however, 
is of the highest importance. His version of ‘Poissons d’or’ is perhaps not 
a flawless one—there are touches of roughness which scarcely suit the tem- 
per of the music. But the ‘Ondine’ of Ravel is beautifully played, and with 
a virtuosity so perfect that it passes unnoticed. ‘Gaspard de la Nuit’, from 
which this piece is taken, was one of the works in which Ravel took on 
full mastery. Here he exhausted at the same time the possibilities of the 
new, post-Debussyan harmonies, and the resources of the piano. Chopin 
had left something for these delicate water-colour artists to do, and they 
did it supremely well. It is difficult to see why any one should attempt to 
write again for the instrument after this. It is high time the whole of the 
bigger piano works of Ravel were recorded. Meanwhile, this record should 
be acquired by all who are interested in its particular subject (Columbia, 
LX623). 
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